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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE, 1863. 


“A Gure for Coquettes.” 


BY LESLIE WALTER. 

In the spring of 18—, the inhabitants of a 
frontier settlement in one of the newer states 
began to suffer from the ravages of a more 
savage enemy than the treacherous Indians, 
by whom they were surrounded ; the wolves, 
rendered perfectly fearless by starvation and 
cold, poured down from their hilly fastnesses, 
and completely invested the town, lurking in 
the thick forests around it, and as they grew 
more bold and fierce, venturing within its 
limits at night, and hardly retiring with the 
daylight. The townspeople, though few in 
number, were hardy backwoodsmen, who feared 
no living thing, but they did not consider the 
advent of a few wolves in their neighborhood 
as a matter of sufficient importance to justify 
alarm, till one day the news came of a traveller 
killed and devoured by the fierce brutes in the 
woods a few miles distant,* and the angry 
hunters now regarding the danger as of some 
consequence, leagued themselves together to 
meet it. 

In this they were reinforced by the soldiers 
of a government fort, recently established, 
who, having always been quartered nearer 
civilization, knew nothing of this savage war- 
fare, but being weary of the monotony and 
forced inaction of their position, were glad to 


join in anything for the sake of excitement. ‘ 


The commandant of the post, Major Sheldon, 


considered that as he and his force had been, 
stationed there to fight Indians, they ought to‘ 


remain always in their place, to guard against 
attacks and surprises, but the men were so 
eager, and the townspeople so much in need of 








their help, that he suppressed this feeling, and 
ordered out all those not absolutely needed at 
the Fort, to accompany the expedition. 

Major Sheldon’s family, to whom my story 
belongs, then living in temporary lodgings in 
the town until their residence at the barracks 
should be finished, consisted of his wife, a little 
boy and girl, and an adopted daughter, Letty 
Mayfield, who might with truth be called the 
belle of her set, since she was the only young 
lady in it, though her beauty and vivacity would 
have given her that position, against many 
rivals, in almost any town or city to be men- 
tioned. Such at least was the unanimous 
opinion of the grateful young officers stationed 
at the fort, who looked upon her appearance 
there as a special dispensation of Providence 
in their favor, and thankfully accepted the 
new and pleasing excitement of the wolves it 
involved. 

The object of these attentions, at first rather 
dismayed at her banishment to a frontier fort, 
soon discovered that there was a compensation 
for her captivity, and a use for her accom- 
plishments, even here. She was just from 
boarding-school, where she had learned music, 
and could sing to the guitar in a very 
delightful voice—French, which was of but 
little use to her with Mrs. Sheldon, who was a 
Parisienne, and did not understand Letty’s 
‘native’ accent half as well as her English— 
all the fashionable ‘’atics’” and “ ologies,”’ 
and to dress, dance, and flirt, in the most 


bewitching manner. Besides which she was 


spirited and courageous, and soon learned of 

her admiring young tutors to ride a prancing 

cavalry horse, and fire a pistol without winc- 

ing—exploits upon which she prided herself 
(311) 
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more than upon her progress in Latin or’ expedition. But she smothered whatever 
painting. Her education in theselatterbranches< regret she might have felt, lest its traces 
was gradually passing almost exclusively into>should appear in her countenance, and smil- 
the hands of one Lieutenant Walter Ashly, who‘ ingly held out her hand to him as he entered. 
was her “‘ guide, philosopher and friend” whens He did not smile, or even bow beautifully, 
she chose it, but with whom she flirted, as 2 as Mr. Gould and Mr. Merivale had done; he 
with all her other adorers—kind to-day and‘ did not compliment her like Mr. Day or Mr. 
cross to-morrow, greatly to that young gentle-‘ Livingston, though she was fresh from her 
man’s distress and dismay, which, however, ¢ walk, and had never looked prettier; he only 
he managed to conceal from the eyes of the 2 took her extended hand, so quietly and calmly, 
pretty coquette, who tried in vain to provoke ‘ that Letty’s coquettish spirit rose up against 





him to some demonstration. To outward 
appearance, he preserved a masterly inactivity, 
while his rivals made sure of winning the 
prize; but his thoughts were sadly at war. 
Letty, always too fascinating and lovely, was 
s0 much more so when with him—for with a 
woman's instinct, she knew him to be better 


worth winning than the rest—so softly charm-2 
ing, so sweetly attractive, that he could not> 


sometimes help expressing his admiration and 


love, which she, delighted in her coquettish ¢ 


soul, laughingly put aside and ignored. And 
yet unknown to herself, a deep interest grew 
in her heart day by day. 


But to return to our muttons—I beg pardon— > 


our wolves. The pretty Letty had accompa- 


nied her father down to the fort onthe morning < 


of the day on which the wolf-hunters went, 
ostensibly to visit her friends, Mrs. Lindsay 
and Mrs. Bowles, but really to see the caval- 
cade start. The two children went with them, 


Gerard, a handsome boy of six, walking by her? 


side, and the lovely little Rose, carried in her 
father’s arms, and caressing his warlike 


whiskers. 


Lindsay’s parlor, receiving the salutations and 
compliments of the dashing young officers, 
who defiled before her, ‘‘ready for the fray,” 
their martial equipments glittering in the sun- 
light, and their countenances cheerful with 
enthusiasm for their first battle—no matter 
with what—after so long and inglorious a 
peace. They looked forwards to the prospect 
of killing Time with quite as much joy as that 
of killing the wolves, he being the most harass- 
ing enemy they had to encounter. 

“But where is Lieutenant Ashly ?” wondered 
the lively Mrs. Lindsay, when all the warriors 
had passed by in martial pomp. The prudent 
lady had hardly spoken when she disap- 


In this order, they arrived at the < 
barracks, and Letty was soon seated in Mrs. - 


cher heart, and incited it to rebellion and 
revolt. 

) Miss Letty,” said he, gravely, ‘I want to 

cask a question—did you come alone, and 

shall you go back in the same way ?” 

She answered that her father had 
brought her. 

«« But you intend to return alone?” 

She nodded yes. ‘As all the officers are 
gone,” she archly added. 

«Let me beg of you not to doso. Indeed, 
2I do not think it safe. I remained behind to 

ask your permission to see you safely home 
< before accompanying the rest.” 

She shook her head; ‘‘she was not going 
just yet.” 

“Then I will wait till you do, if you will 
allow me. I am very uneasy—I feel a sort of 
‘presentiment’ of evil. Dear Letty, please be 
guided by me for once. Go home now, and let 
(me go with you.” 

‘« How impolite you are to want to send me 
» home,” she answered, laughing, to conceal the 
‘ uneasiness his earnestness aroused. 

‘But you consent ?”’ he persisted gently. 
“No, I am not so timid as you,” she 
> gayly retorted, her pride and self-will coming 
‘to the rescue, as she felt her coldness depart- 
cing. ‘I am not afraid to walk through a town 
> like this without a military guard. Perhaps, 
Sthough,” she added, in a tone meant to be 
2satirical, “I am depriving you of your last 
chance of an honorable retirement, by refusing 
$ your escort. It is rather a dangerous expe- 
2 dition !” 

S Her heart smote her before she had uttered 


’ 


no, 


< 


¢ the last word; she was ashamed of the mean- 
eness of her pretended suspicion. 
His eyes flashed for an instant; the next, he 
~ conquered the feeling, and answered, 
5 gravely— 

‘Promise me, at least,’ he said, “since 


2 
> 


‘ 
») 


peared, seeing the spoken-of approaching, ¢ 


and Letty’s heart beat high, for she had hoped, 2 you refuse my attendance, that you will ask 


without knowing it, that he, as well as oi father to send two of the men with you 
father, was to remain behind and guard the? when you return?” 
post, instead of joining this really dangerous) This anxious care for her welfare, even after 
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i her eyes. She heard a sharp, quick 
|. felt the animal’s hot breath upon her 
staggered forwards with one last con- 
sive effort, and fell. , 


Letty returned to life again, clasped in 


arms, warmed by tender kisses 


ng 
1 by impassioned wi rds. ilent 


-w moments, still and deathly col I but 
n thrill of anguish shot throug! 


sed child f 


bered nothing of the terrib 


the om her 


he was to hold Rosie tight 
, and that 


p cry of pain— 


Rosie was cone. 


! oh, where is she ?” 
re I am, Letty, dear!” } 


answered the 


little voice, and she her eyes 


ww the beautiful child lying beside her 


wn bed at home. But what was that 


pale, anxious face that hent above her— 
» were those eyes of soft tenderness that 
r own—those strong arms that held her 


ly in a protecting clasp? As she 


the past rushed back upon her mind, 
she cried— 
‘Oh, Walter, Walter '[—I thoucht I should 


see you again!” put bot! her ¢ 


urms about his neck, and lay wet ping on 


ulder. She refused to leave him, she 


to him wild and trembling, while he, 


ly less moved, would not have let her go 
she willed it. She had always been very 
r to him, in the flush of her beauty, in the 
dear as 


80 


ss of her power, but never 
all unnerved 

.d the sealed book of 

d him that his name and his 


and shaken 


heart, 


when she 


her and 
alone was 
ten there. Lying clasped in his protecting 
_she told him in broken words how weil 
‘ved him, and how bitterly she remem- 
i in that dying hour that she had left 
wronged and unhappy, never to see him 
She flung conventionalities away ; she 
im that he had saved her life, and he 
i have it, worthless as it was; that death 
d be less bitter now that he loved her and 
.ve her, and life sweeter than ever before 
d dreamed it, if she lived for him; and 
she laid down her lovely fainting head 
his breast again, and told him that her 

1ce was there forever. 
And what did Walter say? Did the 


1s at last she entered Paradise ? 


Peri 
epeak 

She was grateful when her mother bent over 
her and kissed her, weeping tears of joy, and 


blessing her for saving her children ; she was 


HOME 


thankful when her 


as he was, greatly 
the danger past, 4 
unusual drops 


usual 


iti 

dre 

bled ey« 
sleep upon 
hear the ¥ 
her rescue! 
presentiment of 
conquer— t] 
of Indians 
counted for 
it grew unt 


} 


save her by 
heart just 
lress was a 
borne her h 
‘unhurt, so ¢ 
that they c 
how they had 
‘¢ for her 7 
mischievous s1 
‘Tn fact, you 
than now,” « 
whom Letty | 
es] ecially bef 
better. But ev 
ilenced byt] 
she bestowse Lut 
story, and live 
scene from wh 
lier than ever, 
sweet tendernes 
betrayed no s 
returned to 
avowal 

her pres 
admirers, aft 
resolution, ¢ 


despairing! 


remained true to 


perio ls of time, 1! 
six weeks to two! 
She re 
case, 
been married mat 
Nelly, very mu 


been, invited 
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father arrived, strong mar 


shaken by the thought 
ume to her bedside w 
s proud, dark eyes, 
s deep, faltering voir 
with fond 


courage 


ig names She was 


childr 
way from all 
rver, 


‘ted 


calmed 


her nervy 
her 


soothed 


rescue, even 
been haunted 
er that nothing e 


the dot 


for hours 


life I 


he added, w 
> she t 


far more sensible 


1is excellent nurse, 


and it wa 


‘gan to speak 


less demonstrativé 


people, as she 
tions must have | 


restrained cs 


as she } eard his quit 


1in the horrors ot 


id rescued her. Lov 


beauty of a soft and 


il to her face, 
try or vanity as § 
ut elung to the hon 
in delirium, and 
lly, that 
ng the strength 


her fort 


p, most unwillingly 


determined choice 
her memory for Vv ari 
idually, alternating f 


mained so constant to her faith in t! 


and Walter Ashly 


y years, and her saucy nie 


like what she 


Oo te 


how and where & 


she vet 


f her 


3 


herself had 


oT 





en ee 


BELL. 


with her handsome uncle, she<in a hurried 
l fall in love with hi 
contessed 

was still 1e 0 las when she 1 

him for love, ‘‘a o keep off the wolves, 
led, Ww f gl al ) *former wickedness 
her still ] hich changed t 

ush and asmile a e t his true and 
te eyes. He if I need to war 


since is marriage, however, f 


Annes 


IN TWO PARTS. 


VYNSEND. 


ier when 
enthusiasm, the very sentiments 
absolutely condemned only a few weeks before, 
and wonder if it could be the same man who 
talked then and now But Agnes’s father was 
not the only man in the intry whose senti 
nents underwent a change after the first 
April, eighteen hundred l sixty-one. Mr 
Bell’s house did a large wholesale business 
ithe South. Bef e spring was over 
Aenes observed that her father looked haggard 


} 


nd anxious, and she began to surmise that 





the war did not account for his constant ab- 
straction, out of which she could scarce ly draw ‘¢ Everything, 


him failure. This war’s done it all, and left 


He talked, too, about the ruin this war i id man, without a 


uld bring on everybody, and that we should 


ll] become bankrupts; and then he would add She put her hands over her face. 
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trickled through her fingers, It was 

it the shock and the grief should 
way so foratime. There was better 
he nature of Agnes Bell There was 
in her that would not be crushed by 
if money, or anything which did not 


vitally, So, she sat still awhile 


her 
her tears, It was natural, nay it was 
ian this, it was womanly At last she 
ip Her father still sat gazing on her 
ciety, helplessness, all in his face lt 
is if this sudden shock had bows 
in like reeds shaken in 
He looked as though twenty years 
er him in a day. 


is to be done ‘ father 


t know, my daughter 
his forehead. ‘Th 
ined me; and I don’t 
e or help 
ht of her fa 
1 single day, smote 
tood still in he e) 
ind the innate courage and strength 
irt of Agnes Bell ri 
with this emergency. 
ward was away, and that 


her had to console or streng 

ie of exceeding trial She 
weak and tender woman though she 
hould find she could stand up and 
storm with her steadfast face. 
we give up this house, father her 


) ight of the future taking hold on her 


,my child. The house will have to go! 
We can keep some of the furniture,” and 
e wandered tenderly about the spacious 
om, With its rich and tasteful ap- 
ents. 
ippose that there will be no difficulty 


iining enough for a small house,” an 

1 Mr. Bell, with that dejecte l, broken 
r which at once. showed that despair 

ken hold on the man. The sight was 
blow on Agnes, but it stirred her to 

earnest purpose. 

lrew upto the old man; she put her 
irms about his neck 


‘apa, don’t take it so hard; it might have 


1 great deal worse 


ld merchant stared at his daughter as 

rh he feared she had gone distraught; he 
nis head. 

child, she don’t understand anything 


isfortune,”’ he said. 


lil 


“Yes, I do, 
this And ye 


worse. If you 


away from me 


compared with t 
Mr. Bell look 
ness that stru 
eyes 
“She is ac ne,” he said, 


hter 1 ‘ rt to her fat 


little dau 
in this trouble 


llow the w 
the springs of 
‘But aot ha 
mean to be, | 


courage an l sli 


in the e 


for us neat 


with a sin be mi 


there, and | n to beco 
model hie us 


moulding } 


gingham 


the elbow! 
n merchant smi 


faintly a 
Well, 
**] shall write to a f all that has 
spired, and en k out a er 
for us at once ‘re is the n 


that Uncle Natl ! many years 


| the inter 


It was five thousand , and 
must nearly have lit by thistime, It 
cheap, living a papa, and we ce 
be Just as h tp] is ver, in some dear little 
cottage amo! t! 

Oh, Agnes Lk } to sigh now for the 
old days of chiv it of high aim and 
ennobling purpo iv lover and your 


the vattle fiel l, your 
for the 


brother on 
wearing away il and anxiety 
sakes, your father broken in fortune and 
spirits, and burdened with years—surely your 
life has its awful tragedy now; the pains, ard 
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it enticed me off into the woods, 


1 longer than I meant to; 


and she glanced at the 


lock on the mantel—the clock they 


ht from the city. 


, yes, daughter, they are very pretty,” 


ld man, in an absent way, gl 


e flowers, but up from the paper to 


t face of his child 


saw at once that some evil had hap- 


The wild roses fell from 
ket did from her hands. 

she 
daughter, a terrible battle, 
nd—and—” 
ked at her, 

finish 


and his look 


the tidings. She 


floor, and writhed 


herself 


and put her white fact his 


over 
l her greedy eyes sought the 
nds 
“1 his hand on one of the columns, 
yes had grazed it, and she knew that 
s hand covered 


the “list of killed 


‘Let me see, 


father.”’ The 


white lips was hoarse, but it 


whisper 


was impera 


afraid you can’t bear it daughter,” 


old man, and it was difficult to 


me see it, father.”” This 


enying. 
e next half minute Agnes 


rds. Captain Guy Wooster had 


wounded by a musket in the 


ttle of Ball’s Bluff. 


‘h God in heaven, my troubles are greater 


I « 


nk down at her father’s feet, and buried 


an bear!’’ moaned the poor girl, and 


white face in her hands. 


s was the first time that her heart had 
vr. She had borne all the change and 


h had fallen 


-her father’s 


to her lot, brave and 


illness, the absence of 


ther and lover, and the wearing anxiety 


household 


1 had but one domestic, and whose master 


heir welfare—the care of a 
) feeble to have even the supervision of 
nenses—all these things, to her honor be 

l, had Agnes Bell borne, and carried her 
et, brave smile, her strong, hopeful tones 
yugh them all; but now she broke down— 
and faith went out for and the 


rm thundered wild and fierce over her soul. 


awhile, 


and 
but I shall 
to make you a custard pudding for 


handsome 


neing 


F cheeks, 


gaspe 1, **has there been a 


The old man divined her purpose. 
but 
her 


ana 


from 


tell 
was fullest of pity, his face or his voice. 
time there 
Mr. Bell removed his hand; 
had seized 
been 


leg, at 
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** Don’t, my the broker 


to ce 


said ’ 
merchant, seeki 
his child. “Tt 
states.” 

«And it ma 
should 


should die ther 


n words mm rt 


o bad as the paper 


have his 
For a half hour 
said no more She 
and fro, her face fi 
Then 
and Mr 


just read the tid 


anguish. 


the door. She | 


», and her face 


was full of sor pathy. She went 
up to her niece a put her arms about | 


yu 
and Agnes lean lown on her aur 


shoulder, in ¢ ken way, and 


awhile there spoken betwixt 
the two. 


Ay 


} 
And when I 


speak, the words 
were not her 
Agnes, 
trust in Thee 
The 


clarion in 


afraid; I will 


swee 
words fell int 
precious balr 
last, life came 
fast 
her 
and she did not leay r niece 


tears fell 
vailed on 
until she 
child. 

her brother's 
\gnes was I 

her 


; 


stairs, and 


was 
sleeping the sweet sieey fa little 
Mrs. Lynn remaine vith 


family for the next 


slept 1 


would stea 


well, and is time, and 


aunt 
watch the sweet, \ > a it 
told 


1 


suffering, 


lay on the 


pillow, with the |] \ h slumber, 


the 


in 


even, its story and 


tears would brir I Lynn’s soft 


she turn away with no help but the prayer in 


eyes, alr 


her heart. 
At end ng four days there 
came a letter from Wooster. He 


the 
was at 

had decided that 
tated, but it would 
pr ybably take 1 t heal it. 
of danger, 
courage still. 

And Ag tha 1 God, 
again. 

A month hs 


the hospital. 
his limb need 
He was out 


7ood 


l strong and of g 


and took heart 


It was at the tender 
closing of a day in tl I thos 


had 


ndian summer, 


Bell 


ot ur’. Agnes 
+ 


reading to her father, 


holiest days 


been h in the sitting- 
room, and she closed the book at last, 


saying— 





seem, taken 

mnishment. 
yes, the sig 
hills for 


shall be better 


ies RET 
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the influence of his temper, that with 
t all 


with whom he is at all familiar, inter 


» with him is rather a risky piece 


at least, with those with whom he 


You have to handle him as carefully 


would loaded fire-arms—be as cautious 


ses of offence as you would of sparks in 


r magazine, for he will sometimes fire 


pectedly, upon the slightest opposi 


- 


i!” the old ladies ejaculated again; 


y 


r 5 


ihe younger ones—** What a pity 


it have thought it.” 


true, ’tis pity—pity ‘tis true,’ 


Pitkin—‘* Anger is madness wit 


for under its influence he will 


which he would not ina 


nd, and for which he is sorry 


f, noble and generous man th 
he 
s infirmity, which grows out of a 
He 
est shade of disapproval; 


} 
ne 


but has estranged his bes 


strong 


f approbation. cannot bear the 


in a word, 


at the bottom of t matter—a very 


t 


thing, generally, except when i 


so inordinate, as in his case.’ 
Pitkin 


aid Jane Ashly, after he had gone 


says he is a tru 


iy, his ideas of friendship fall far 
undard.”’ 

Al] 
, . 
drawn from some die-away novel, 
orts of 


irs,’ said her cousin, James en, *is 


a friend wants to run into all 


} 
Sirangiec 


hi 


sary and perhaps 


scrapes, 


himself to prove the undying fervor of 


lriendship. 


‘No, my notions of friendship are founded 


mmmon principles of justice and th 


l &c.”” 


ru 


1c 
e—‘do to others,’ 
fat 


istrythembythese. Youwilladmit thata 


ishould have some care for the happiness, 
s in life, and reputation of him for whom 
fesses friendship. If he does not further 


in these, he should at least throw no 
tacles in the way of his attaining them. 
friend let his neighbors into the 
Mr. Haley is a very passionate 
he had, by not being able to 


best 


best 


that 
hat 
estranged his 


his passions, 


s. This was news to them, and lowered 


Irie! 
him in their estimation. Why not have waited 
and let find it lt 


seemed much more like true friendship. 


them out? would have 


He also gave them a hint where to look for 
foibles and weaknesses, that might possibly 


foi 
long time; 


have escaped observation for a 


perhaps they might never have been discovered. 
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1e weaknesses of 
VW h ut 


| who should tell a 


\ frie how iceal tl) 


friend, them. 


ose 


would you t 
here nd an unguarded door or 


burglar whi 
window in a friend 1ouse which he m 
enter, and take his purse | wont repeat t} 


Is my purse, steals tras 


Hale 
1} 


quotation, **Who stea 
ly had Mr 
and cou 


have } 


vet probat y been consulted in 


ive had his choice, he 
red that this very ques- 
have told a thief 


that | 


the matter, 
would much 
ien uld 


tionable fi l 


rather than ’ 


where to find | 

should instruct s where to look for his 
foibles. 

Having road that he is a 

l h 


more, 


passion ite 


with less of 
might seem likely ere is something irri 
tating, too, t nate person, in the 


conscious of knowing it. 


bim to preserve h 


} her 


makes it mo 
equanimity. ut, coming 
strangers, W no one knew 
, 


ir 


among 


weakn infirmity, 


It would | 


much easis , than in a pla 


} i] : inifested them, 


been 
where he had 

It 
sometime 


bel 


1s 


ho 


them 


them 


in want of 


often 
They do 


look 


calculate rig 


re 


Ww ith 


intend upon 
matter in i 
yunt ey may inflict. 


the am 


eas 


oohing Forward. 


USTA. 


_— 
me 
ks to youthful eyes, 


it the | 


Itow brig! 
How free f 


| the sunny track! 


nue ima 


‘here come g l skic 3 
To make be to basten back. 


But often, what they seem 
Realities : ern at best; 
Bright fan t empty dreams, 

And break t. 


ts all our promised res 


ul! 


i child-like trust 


' ee 


well! li s for us: 


Ah, 
Happy if we 
The direful cha 


Yet still not | 


ven to the wall, 


g in the dust. 


pairit 


l’s hand in all our ways— 
morning yet shall break 


Acknowledging 


Hoping, with faith, t 


ir clouded days, 


closed blossoms wake! 


In rosy clearness ( 


And to ripe ful: 








KINGS AND 


Yiings and Oucens 


! 
j 
: 


who were 
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prisoner in the Tower five years, and deprived > Ile was pos the ancient don 
Edward of the throne he h id obtained for him. ¢ Bradgate, , ifterwards celebrated f 
He received the title of king-maker. being the { of 
a few months Edward with some troops Elizabeth's King 

landed in England, many soon floc ked to his¢ Elizabeth e 1 May 
d, a battle was foug! and Warwick? was very ! rad 

brother, the Marquis Montague, > over | ; 
ered with wounds, larence had de- issuming the dee 
urwick and join l s brothe betore and tit 


e. Henry, his queen, and their son her rela 


were taken prisone! Margaret was 


in the Tower, her hus! i thi ha » queen j 
l by Richard, Kdwat 0 i ] ! e death of th 
being cont 
| by her cousin Loui 
d fifty thou und cr 
he country beings 
Edward spent ht 
es and effeminate ¢ 
Duke of Clarence, 
recovering the c! 
ce and col = | 


this e nh » } } I = Oh 7 hd 

sh ge a ge Ae i ge Hear me, Oh Sather! 
get George 

ery means in 
the king, w 

of kindred or 
d him to ad 

he manner in 

to be drownet 

nd the wish 

e was shortened | 

brother about five J 8, f | died of 

(\pril 9, 1483, at the age o forty-one 


rned twenty-ty 


ETH WOODVILLE, 
mother of Eliz: 
s of Luxembur 
Bedford, when 
to which office | 
a) other, He nry 
when seventeen | 
nd, where, as Du 
rank the first la ly he £ lom, lp m ) y, “3 h best wh 
the death of the queen mother, Ca o seek.” 
ind the queen dowager Joanna, which 
he held for a number of years, till the 
of queen Margaret, when she became a 
creat favorite with the young quee and There a1 
married Sir Richard Woodville, who was made ,and mystery es, and so prone 
a baron, and finally Earl of Rivers. Elizabeth? expect it from others, that they will never 
} 


was their eldest daughter, and married John> accept of a , reason for a plain fact, 


Gray, Lord Ferrers, who had the command of; be possible t vise causes for it that ar 


é n Margaret’s cavalry at the battle of St.° obscure, far-fet: i and usually not worth the 


Albans, where he was killed, leaving two sons. » carriage. 





WO BODIES. 


Our Cwo Bodies, 


ler the 


iis study, my « 
y re 


and n a 
have 


tha 


and 
which reé 
For the « 


sensation 


It, and my 
imaginary ? 
ynscious and as 


I feel the other. 
! surely cannot be 


it what is it that ( 
terial hand: for that can have no connec 
with me after it has been cut off and gone 
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mode of existence, at the putting off of the 
material body. For the word * We,” when he 


says, ** We shall all be changed,’’ means pre 


( y what it does when he says, ‘“*“We that 
are in these tabernacles do groan being bur 
d 1.” Paul loves to speak of the material 


body, not as the man, but as the mere clothing 
or house of clay that he dwells in, while in 


this world. 


ife is nota 





Now, we live by life given us I 


created thing. It is ever flowing forth from 
God And the spiritual bodies of men are 
constantly receiving their life from the Lord, 


who says, He is * Tur Lire,” and that He 
‘( life to the world.”’ Li 


e, therefore, is 
the Great Primary Element of all existences, 
m God, the Foun 


and is constantly given fri 


tain, to all things. The material body, there 
f has its life from or through the spiritual 
body which infils it, and every part of it 
( juently all the senses of the natural 
| y are in and by means of the spiritual 
I It is not the eye of the mate il body 
Ww sees. This eye is but the instrument 
or telescope, by which the eye of the spiritual 
bod in see natural things. And so of the 
material hand and foot: they do not feel the 
ma il things they touch, It is the spiritual 


hand or foot, in which is the life and sensa 
gat which feels through, or by means of, 


the natural. Thus th 


natural body is the 





medium through which the spiritual body has 
communion with material things 

I n these established facts, we may see 
the reason why we feel our limbs after the 
fle sgone. Itis because we have not lost 
the limbs, but only their clothin And we 


may also see why we cannot touch material 


things with those limbs, or see matter after 
we have lost the material eyes ; for the loss of 
the material body cuts off the sensational con 
nection be ween the spiritual body and the 
mate il world. Therefore our guardian angels 


and departed friends, having put off the 
natural body, do not see our mater! il bodies 
And so, also, the possession of the material 
body prevents a sensational connection be 
tween our spiritual body and the spiritual 
world. We therefore cannot see our guardian 
angels and departed friends. But there are 
exceptions to this rule; for persons have 
sometimes, while in the body, been in a pecu- 
liar state or condition of the spirit, wherein, 
me, the senses of the spiritual body 
were open to the spiritual world; as was the 
case with Paul, who went into the third 
heaven, and saw unutterable things, not know- < 
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ing whether he was in the body or out of 


body; and al w John, on Patmos, 
saw the ang | was about to fall down a 
worship him; and it il el said, ** See t 
do it not, for la f thy brethren the 
phets: worship God and also, with Petey 
James and John, who, at the transfiguratior 
our Lord, saw M s and Elias, and talked 


with them 

Here we see proved the truth of the spirit 
body ; for the } et who appeared un 
John, as an angel, and also Moses and Elias 


had left thei 


bodies in this wi 


and yet they W I n with bodies And 
Paul, Peter, Ja sand John saw these things 
while in the fl we see that our spirit 
bodies are of s h and pure a substan 


that, even wl material body, 


can, when in certain state so pass through 


above the mate t ly as to have d ‘ 
communication Ww e spiritual world. 
Now, this separation of the spiritual | 
from the natura leath, is **the rest 
from th d ; Therefore Paul dist 
teaches that ther ! n is not the ra 
of the mater ! but the putting of it 
for he says, : v l say, H w are 
dead raised uy na W h wl at body do t 
come? Thou ft it which thou sowest 
not quickened ex it die; and that w 


thou sows t west not the body | 


shall be TI is the green blade ar 
life come up f the wheat that is sow 
leaving the kernel return to the dust as is 
was, so the living spiritual body rises frot 

} the } 


material body, leay tter to decompos 


True, Paul says, “This corruptible must } 


on incorruption, and nortal must put 
immortality ; when he says, * put or 
he does not 1 in | hese words, * change 
into;:”’ for he « says that, * flesh 
blood cannot the kingdom of G 
neither doth corruy n inherit ineorrupt 
He simply mean t we put off the « 


ruptible and th and live in the ir 
And the Lord teaches 


n Matthew, where He 


ruptible and 


this same re 


says, * And as ne the dead, that they 
rise, have ye not 1 1 the book of Moses 
how, in the bush, God spake unto him, saying 


I am the God of Abraham, and the God 

Isaac, and the God of Jacob. He is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living.” Thus 
teaching that the resurrection had alread) 
taken place with the: And yet their material 


is world. 


bodies were let 
But if the spiritual body has a human forn 
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mud or in the snow,—seeing the sun 


Gen Id MMlassen. through the factory pando 1h 


. atmosphere lade with rank, oily vapor, 


Gerald Massey is one of the last poets of the © ears deafened | y the roa of incessant whee 


r class who has ac juired celebrity by i 
. . nward, 


itings. His history is interesting, and 
e respects painful. He was born in i ‘ V 1 Godis call 
y, 1828, near Tring, in Hertfordshire, in a 
. stone hut, the roof of which was so low "hat a life fo i! What a subs 
t was scarcely possible for a man to stand 5 for tender prattle, for c} ldish glee, for 3 
cht in it. Ninepence a week was the rent < ful play-time! Then home shivering nind 
r this miserable hovel. Massey's father > cold, starless sl n Saturday nights, 
eanal-boatman, laboring for a wage of ninepence, one » or one shilling 
lings a week,—one of the mt st igno- threepence, for t whole week’s work; 
working-men, even of rural laborers. © such were the res » amounts of the wag 
gallon of ale a day was his highest idea’ earned by t) hor of Gerald Mas 
He never could write his own name, But the mill was burned down, and the 
earcely could read. dren held jubilee over The boy sto 


ssey’s mother was a totally different per-> twelve hours in and sleet and 


} 


To her he owed his organization and? rejoicing in t eration that liberat 
rament, so different from those of hisShim. Ther rent straw-plaiting, 
From her he derived his s unguine < toilsome as factory k, and perhaps 
siasm, his love of liberty, and his pride > unwholesom t exercise, in at 
st poverty. But she too was quite | nstantly sul 

rate, and could impart to her y no?racking attacks of ue. The boy h 

learning, though she gave him that which disease for ree years, ending with 

s alone could never teach, a truly Spartan ague. Sometime four of the fam ly and 
t. She would, at any time, readily deny > mother lay ill of the ease at one til 
lf bread that her children might make a< eryins ith tl _with no one to give 

appearance. Massey, in after life, was ° drink, and each t veak to help the ot 
to recall to mind one winter during“ Massey then to think of Dives. 

. his father was entirely out of work, and wished that he were in Abraham’s 1 
whole income of the family was 5s. 9d. aS How little d , ; ¢ the sufferings 
i. derived from the children’s labor in ane dured by the » and struggling classes 

ing factory; and upon that scanty pit-> our populati n. especially in the rural 

the mother contrived to provide for the¢tricts! No pre s their wants or fr 
nbers of the family without incurring 4>their sufferings they live almost as 
of debt. The brave woman truly ‘known to us as if cre the inhabitants 

1 all her strength and courage to bear up < some undisco' 

- the privations of her hard lot. Whoever | read Charles Lamb’s Essa‘ 

ne of the children of this poor family ¢ will remem! t exquisite one, under t 
lucated, in the common acceptance ol head of Popu . ies, entitled, “T 


‘Mm. Several of them were sent ior ¢ Home is Hor P rh it is never so beaneh 
time to a penny school, where the>jn which he says, “’Tis a fine thing to talk 
rand the taught were about on a par; >the humble 1 veal shared toge ther! But w! 

so soon as they were old enough to work, °if there be no | | in the cupboard ? 

were sent into the silk-mill. The poor > innocent pr itt] s children takes out 

‘t afford to keep their children at school, ¢ sting of a man’s poverty! But the children 

y are of an age to work and earn money. ¢ the very poor do not J rattle. It is none of thé 
must help to eke out the parents’ slender S least frightful featur se in that condition, that 
s even though it be by only a few pence < there ‘3 no childisl in its dwellings. 

ly. So, at eight years of age, Gerald people, said a sensible old nurse to us once, 

Massey went into the silk manufactory, risingS not bring up their children; they drag ther 

at five o’clock in the 1 orning, and toiling up. The little careless darling of the wealthier 

there till half past six in the evening,—up in‘ nursery, in the hovel, is transformed betimes 


the gray dawn, or in the winter before the day-cinto a premature reflecting person. No one 
light, and trudging to the factory through the: has time to landle it, no one thinks it worth 
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up and 
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sing, and was very proud sense of despa 
rtained bri man lot. There 
with minds y 
but alas for would have bl 
who have bee! 


oke, they were all d 


s love of mi 
write songs, 
lthem. H 
collection of 
native town of 
lred and fifty co 
a little pront 
ible crudens 
these first ver 
ind poetry. 


them Ww 


been mere 
ch Reve 

n me < 
»wn life 


} 
feelings 


men, entitled 
with full of fiery ear 
him for- lf of its weekly 
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tents were supplied by Gerald Massey himself, } S \di , } if) | 
ts were supplied hy Gerald Massey hi Che Soldier’s Present. 
who acted as editor It cost him five situa 7 
yns during a pr 1 of eleven months,—twice RY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS 
‘ because he was detected burning candle far on | sun, waiting neither for sluggard not 





Ma 





























Was instrumental in giving ne limpet epears, again her quivel ry lid n } 





that praiswort! movement, the object tf them wide open with a 
hich is permane 


pducil 


lone 





who have ha s il i1Ke i s bustlin 








ncounter and ove I lt was one of those brig and clic ‘ 
The peculi ul ty! f Mas y is didactic morning that wake every one up early w : 
rather than dese | ‘ Heisa teacher th P promise of smilies through the lay, 
e heart. He is familiar with the passions, \ change, first into gloomy frowning « 
{ nd‘ leans towards the tender and loving at last into rain, that deters all work: 
pect of our nature. He takes after Burns outdoor labor was ov 
re than after W isworth, Elliott rather eavy gusts of h the 
A in Thomson He but a young man, °d , raised the t t ! : 
\ ugh he has had crowded into his thirty-two | U paper flying across the 1 nd | 
> years already the life of an old man. He has  pattering drops swept against the window, and ; 
won his experience in the school of the poor, Mr. Selden rose from the table, and buttoned 


ind nobly earned h e to speak to them as up his coat, and declared aloud that he must 
sman and a brother, dowered with the ‘‘ hate go over to the lake, and close the bargain with 


those shee 





arrange 














s hand, we wish him a long career of useful dren were all away to school for the whole : 
i 
| ind honorable labor lay—for it was so rainy they must carry thei) 
r linner, she would go up into the back cham- i 
‘ 2or er, and look over all the winter’s clothing 
lv ae ; . and see what would do to mend and re-ma 
A child is never happy from having his ' . 
b : : nd what must be laid aside for carpet-rags a 
wn way. Decide for him, and he has but}, ae ‘ ‘ , 
v : : ; ] ; Mrs. Selden was an active, energetie hi | 
ne thing to do; put him to please himself, he cd ‘ : 
© sey , keeper, and before ten o’clock the children | 
' . ‘troubled with everything, and satisfied with : la , 
. were all at school except the baby. and he was 
“ea othing. : Sia ‘a : 
in a cr idle for his foreno nh nap, : 
. - — — : 
\ k was finished, and she was 
1 . . +1) } } 
! One hour lost in the morning will put back task. It was one of t e dis- 
mn the business of the day; one hour gained by agreeable household duties that could only be 
ly con sing early will make one month in the year. {accomplished by cheerfulness ; but, by a strong 
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i effort of the will and the gray light that came 
: . . 1) 
: n through the sheeted rain, made it seem still 






e distasteful; ‘* but it must be done some 





time,”’ Mrs. Selden comforted herself with say- 





ind then there was no danger of interrup 





and just here, as if to falsify all human 





ition, came a soft, muffled step on the 





f r beneath, and a light knock on the « pe ned 






ber door 
‘*May I come right up? I do not wish to 


ler you, and | knew it was one of your 







busy days, yet I was so lonesome over 


e,”’ was questioned and apologized as Mrs. 






Selden came out of the chamber and leaned 





ver the balustrade to see who was there. 





Oh, certainly, Mrs. Harris, though you 









W find me all dust and dirt. 





Better that than to sit down in my still 







A h se, and hear the rain patter on the roof, 
and the wind sigh about the window, and 
{ of my baby under the turf, and Herbert 





id Wallace in the army. Oh, dear, I cannot 





i t feel downhearted on such a day as 






t when every bird flies for shelter, and to 





nk Mrs, Selden, that perhaps my poor boys 





e hungry, and half elad, and pining so to 





| rom home, and cannot even get one line 








J n't see how you can be so cheerful about 





{ on, and he only nineteen too.”’ 





ut think how much I have to do, and 





what time I haveto sit down and think, and 






nl am so tired [ sleep sound all night. I 





sa never knew before work was such a blessing, 







’ Mrs. Harris, 

* 5 

2! And to look back and see how I have mur 
: I d sometimes, when myc tildren were small, 





and littered up the house. It was confusion from 





lito tl 


morning until night, and I used to 
ppy | should be when they were grown up 


ifthe way, and I could sit down and have 


ink how 






le quiet,” 


left, but 





‘Just my thoughts before Clayton 





has taught me a lesson Many and many 







i e | have come home from your house 
! y tocry, because you could keep every- 
‘ r tidy and neat, and it was of no use for 





» try, with so many busy little ones 





\nd [—well, I must not talk about it, Mrs. 





for it will make us both downhearted. 





Li e help you look over some of these clothes, 





‘ pthemup. Anything to assist you and 





p pass away the gloomy morning 





| was just wondering when I heard your 





step what I could do with this coat. It is 





worth rebinding if it was in any shape; but 






‘| no one would be seen in it as it is, and I 
s and short 





cannot alter it, Such narrow lappe 





just as they wore them when you wers 


She has made over 

























































ARTHUR’S 


eat your broth, and be ready to stand in 
the shoes by ten, for 1am coming round then 
purpose to help you up.” : 

The broth had a little extra flayor, thanks to 
the stores that had run the blockade of guer- 
rillas safely, and after he had sipped it to the 
last spoonful and scraped out the dish, he 
turned listlessly on the pillow and took up his 
gift. Plain made of thick 
broadeloth, and bound with braid; 
ry attractive, yet they looked cosy and com- 
fortable, and he whirled them on his finger, 
then with the restlessness that springs from 


and substantial; 


nothing to do, he turned them inside ont 
Now came 


hav ing 
ee what they were lined with. 
h a glad start and smothered scream of 
surprise— 
‘‘Mother’s dress, as I hive! I know it by 
little funny spots that dear Bell used to 
and here is the outside of father’s 
t! It was just such a queer snuff color, and 
ther has ripped them both up to make shoes 
for the soldiers! Oh dear! it seems as if I 
was right there, handling over their clothes, 
and knowing mother was thinking about me all 


m 


the time she was washing and pressing them 
smooth. I thought they had forgotten 
sick, and nobody that I 
knew, and not even one short line from home; 
but now I know better, and I never will think 
gain!” and the thin, pale lips, as they 
whispered this closed with a 
smile; and when the nurse, an hour later, 
came around to help his patient up, he found 
him sleeping quietly, with the slippers pressed 
against his cheek, and his lips whispering— 
Mother !”’ as if talking to himself in 
a pleasant dream. 
“Fit for the convalescent 
week, my boy!’’ was the verdict as the nurse 


outs 


me—so coming in 


last sentence, 


“Home! 


barracks next 
pressed his fingers on Clayton Selden’s wrist, 
careful not to arouse the sleeper, wondering to 

himself if the slippers had not had the same 

effect on his patient that he had hoped a letter 

would have—fanned to a flame the fluttering 

light in his poor body that had seemed actnally 

lying out for want of a little hope or joy to? 
brighten it into a blaze. 

Berea, Ouro. 


- a ee --— 


Blessed is the calamity that makes us hum- 
ble; though so repugnant thereto is our nature 
in our present state, that after awhile it is to 
be feared a second and sharper calamity would 5 
be wanted to cure us of our pride in having, 
become humble. 
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a daisy. 


nothing ‘ 


head 


afterwards, | saw 





The Prison Daisy. 


BY ANNA M 
[‘* Our matron was once looking through t 


inspection hole of 


ever breathed in a 


“The 


the leaves of her 
Post, 


Prison. ] 


Dec. 13 


The convict s 
Her dark eyes 

For through th 
Had come to } 


With wistful ga 
The flower, of 
But which pos 


The heart of fa 


inmate with her elb 


The wistf 


I 


down on the 


Bible.” 


n 


} 


her prize was a gleam 
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woman wept 


ta 


- 


SPAULDING. 


» 


at last, 


and shed her bitter tears silently. 


that 


% 


dropping her 


woman 


h 
} 
} 


ell, and perceived the 


a 


nthe table gazing on 
look of 


of as true sentiment 


as 


between her hands 


Six months 


t flower pressed between 


Ruined, repulsive, coarse and rade, 
What change th 


The “ old time” 


Was freshly re 


IT 


t? 


llected. 


flower effected ! 


tender mood 


It mutely told of happier times— 
hildhood— 


Of mnocence— ol 


Back, back bey 
Youth’s greer 


It spoke of field 





»wery wildwood 


; 
used to cross, 


Where daisy eyes were glistening— 
re ‘mid the moss, 
Her prayers they lay a listening. 


A mothe r’s yg 


Poor erring one! 


t} 


» whe 


e tangled wild 


Her feet has long been threading, 


Led through a} ubyr 
That there seem 


But gazing on the 


inth defiled 


o wntreading. 


rison flower, 


Her sinless years recalling, 
The crime-stained heart, in that strange hour, 


Christ’s 


love was disenthralling. 


God’s spirit took the lowly guise— 
God's eye looked through the blossom, 
Taking his Jost child in surprise 
sack to his pitying bosom. 


Months after, in her Bible pressed, 
The faded flower-angel, 
Was still the Millbank prison guest, 


The teacher—the evangel. 


Life 


Article, Female 
fulded hands— 
» and hazy, 
ank prison bands 
rad 
she bent above 
st eommon, 
a charm to move 
len woman! 


he bridge of crime, 


ir 


-Saturday Evening 












































OUT 


Out in the WHorld. 


BY T ARTHUR. 


Is that woman her 


tion of Mr. Lawrence as he 


as the s 
‘Thank fortune 
‘She m ly c 
1 Mrs. Lawren¢ 
asked her 
irhning 
‘The affair i 
Ir. Lawrence. 
“What?” 
‘Mrs. Janse 


of her 


“Of which thirt 
ns,” said Mrs 
me | don't k ni 


st plausible, 


Mr. Jansen had 
her association 
f doubtful 1 
id gone < fi 


} 
», 2UD 


steady to 
Was (00 


led that throw 


fine was, that 

rope in « 
wife, net on 

will go in 

lemurred, and th 
{nother, that she wanted 
n Fifth Avenue, to whicl 
ected, Another re 


pi 


a fierce quar 


m to buy a he 
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and eter n, 
ne hawk, 
ts prison ag 
“IT pray . . 
ym, and that Madeline is with 
ind,’’ remarked Mrs. Lawre: 
yne that expressed c 
Days passed, and sti 
Made! 
sen’s | 
lieved her to be « home 


‘She’s not here, ma’am,” replie 


5 
A 
vant, who had opened the door. Mrs 


rence Bie] ped into the vest 
question the servant, and get 


she might 


u expect her to return: 































































of disappointment ran along the 





es of Mrs. Lawrence 


‘Iias she been back since she went away 


ma'am.” 
{fave you heard from her?” 
* ma’am.,” 
rvant answered these questions with 
evident reluctance. Mrs. Lawrence had closed 
reet door. 
int I sit down and rest for a few min- 
she said, *] have come over from 
[ lyn, and feel very tired.” 
‘Oh, certainly, ma’am,”’ answered the ser- 
vant, showing her into the parlor. She sat 


ind the servant stood near. 


\ can't tell me anything about Mrs, 
Jans : said Mrs. Lawrence. 
+) ma‘’am,” Still with a reserve that 
1 ost embarrassing. 


not asking you these questions from 

simple curiosity. I am an old friend, and a 
warm friend of Mrs. Jansen; and I want to 
w something certain about her. She was 


ny house on Wednesday, and staid all 


your house!” a flash of interest swept 
across the servant's face. 

‘Yes, she came to my house in the evening, 
long after it was dark, and staid all night. In 
the morning she went away.” 

‘Did she say where she was going, ma‘am ?” 
‘No 
The troubled look, which Mrs. Lawrence 
had notieed from the first, deepened. 

‘Oh, 1 wish I knew where she was!” ex- 
claimed the servant, breaking out of her re- 
serve, and wringing her hands together. 
‘Doesn't Mr. Jansen know?” inquired Mrs. 
‘I'm afraid not. If he does, he wont tel 


ything.” 





9°? 


You have asked him ? 
Oh, yes. 1 ask him every time he comes 
but, he answers me short. He don’t 
s to question him, ma’am.”’ 
s very much troubled ?” 
‘Yes, ma’am; of course he’s troubled. 
But, he don't show it as some men would.” 
Mrs. Lawrence did not feel that it would be 
honorable to press the servart any farther, 
though a crowd of questions were in her 
thoughts. The main facts were learned—that 
Mrs. Jansen had not returned home, and that 
the servants, at least, were in ignorance as to 
where she had gone. She went away, feeling 


sadder than when she ealled. 
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ho word came t 





VW ec ks passe ad 


Mrs. Lawrence al her friend. She ¢ 

quired of hea hu i, every d y. if he } id 
learned anything about her, but the answer 
was always the same Madeline had dropped 
out of sight, like a foundering vessel, and 


there remained no sign upon the surface to sa) 


where she had gone wi 

The weeks gathered into months, and yet 
the mystery that hung over Mrs. Jansen wa 
not solved. Her ind remained as ign 
rant in regard t is the small cirele of 
interested friends, wl ke Mrs. Lawrence, 
kept her in trout l remembrance. He need 
not have remair lin such ignorance, Had 
he bent just a little fr s cold, proud i 
passiveness—just far enough to have placed, 
through proper encies, a follower on he 
path—he might have kept himself advised 
to all her movements But, this would have 
been felt as yieldin r conceding something 
The fact might, nm ! way, come to he 
knowledge, and be wrongly construed. She 
had gone of he wh W and when she car 


back, she must come of her own will. That 
was the position he had assumed, and whict 
he resolved to maintain Suffer what |! 

might, he would yield nothing. That would 
be to lower the dignity of his manhood. 

This much must be said for Carl Jansen, he 
suffered intensely. Ile had loved his wife 
deeply—still loved her. For the words spoken 
s0 imperatively on that fatal morning, he had 
repented many times—and many times wished 
they had uever been uttered. But, once said, 
they might not be recalled without humilia 
tion such as pride would never brook. How 
many times had he come home, during the 
first few weeks of separation, fondly hoping t 


find his wife i ld place! He would not 


have welcomed her with any show of gladness 
She would not have known of the suniigl 


and warmth that swept into his heart. But 


he would have been } rd gentle—pe rhay S 
tender. He would have been more guarded 
in the future, and less inclined to put hin- 
drances in her wv Her liberty would have 
been larger. Alas for her!—alas for him! 
that she did not return 

CHAPTER XV. 

Let us follow the proud, sensitive young 
creature who dropped so suddenly beneath 
the surface of so« iety, and see how it has 
fared with her. On leaving the house of Mrs 


Lawrence, Madeline crossed the river, and 


went to Mrs. Woodbine’s. Her reception was 









ag 





WORLD 


eamed of y 


prove ation, to this extren 


sed by one who has seen a great leal 


world than you have Return to 
rnd 
** Never! 
Mrs. Woodbine 
> back. 


* Which he u 


exclaimed Madeline, interrupt! 


‘* Never, unless 





The color 
but her ey 
*So be 
>» counted the 
Woedbit 
ide no reply 


and then 


**Good morning ine her off 
“ int like her more than 


a hand. 
‘‘Why are you in such a hurry? Where The do rung, and a servant 

ire you going ?”’ asked Mrs. Woodbine. The he ha 

interest was only a Madeline “Tf d be her!’’ said M 


in pretence, anu 


was not deceived. pprehension 
‘**Good morning She rey eated the wor ; “s st lil it is, returned Mr 
‘*Good morning When shall I see y yesterday, that she 

ne t you. She knew 


again 
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etter you might receive would be directed to 
and asked if one had come.’’ 

Oh, Mrs. Woodbine, 
Madeline 


my eare, 

[ cannot meet her! 

let me hide away somewhere!”’ 
trembled like one in affright. 

‘Pass into the back parlor, and stand near 

the door,”’ replied Mrs. Woodbine. ‘ You will 

If it is Mrs. Windall, slip out 


not let 


know her voice. 
into the hall and go up stairs. I will 
her know that you are here.” 

Madeline had scarcely left the room before 
Mrs. Windall entered. 


“Gi 1”? 


xd morning! 
weird eyes on the face of Mrs. Woodbine. 
wer 1 
smile not over warm, yet sufficiently cordial to 
it a woman like Mrs. Windall at her ease. 
?” That 
the uppermost thing in her mind, and she 
could not hold it back. 
‘< Yes.” 
The face of Mrs. Windall brightened. 
‘*When?”’ 
‘She was here this morning.” 
‘‘ No.” 
‘*There’s hard stuff in her husband,” 
Mrs. Windall. 
‘She ought to have known him well enough 


she said, fixing her large, 


morning,” was returned, with a 


‘‘ Have you seen our young friend 


she asked. 


’ 


Did she get a letter ?’ 


said 


never to have risked all as she has done.” 
How long since she was here?” 

‘Not a great while.”’ 
‘‘Did she say where she was going?” 
‘*No.”’ 
Mrs. Windall, who had taken a seat, arose 
st immediately. 

‘How long since she left?” 

‘¢She was here not ten minutes ago.” 

How unfortunate that I did 
And you have no idea 


“Oh! so late? 


not arrive sooner! 

which way she went?” 
‘She said nothing of her intentions. I dic 

not question her. 

Mrs. 


“T am deeply 


‘Poor, unhappy young creature!” 
lall spoke with feeling. 


interested in her case. What will she do?” 


‘The best thing you, or any friend can do 

” replied Mrs. Woodbine, ‘is to per- 

suade her to go back to her husband, and hold 

her own where she has rights to maintain. 

This cutting adrift is bad—always bad. But, 
ou know my opinion on the subject.” 

** And know Mrs. 

Windall, tossing her head in a kind of defiant 


you mine,” returned 


way. ‘*Good morning!”’ she added, turning 
off. I think I know where Mrs. 


and I particularly desire to see her,” 


Jansen has 
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effort to detain the 


Mrs. Woodbine made no 
little She sim] 
good morning, and they separated 


ly responded to her 
As Mrs. 


street, Madeline came 


woman, 


Windall passed into the 
hall. 


quarter of an hour, if 


down stairs into the 
‘‘T will remain for a 

agreeable,” she said, in a subdued manner, 

like one who asks a favor 

’ returned Mrs. Wood- 


at partially atoned 


‘‘Stay by all means, 


bine, with a cordiality tl 
ldness. ‘*1 don’t want you 


for her previous co 


to meet that woman again. She is after you 
with the keen scent of 
good, I am persuaded, but to 
Madeline. Out 


band’s protection, there is danger for one so 


a hound; not for your 
serve some end 
from hus- 


of her own, your 


so inexperienced, so personally at- 


young, 
tractive as you are Pardon my earnestness ; 
but I am deeply concerned for the result of all 
this.” 

J] 
Mrs. 
But, I cannot ge 


interest,’ returned 
be 
have before said, 
Any- 


and 


thank you 


Jansen. ‘ ieve it to sincere 


and live in sti husband. 


thing but that! i know my views 


feelings. I have nto you freely. There 


no chang my husband 


back,’ I will go back. If he keep 


is eternal!” 


can be says, 
‘Come 
silence, the separation 

‘*To argue the cas 
Mrs. Woodbine. 


echoed Madeline. 


farther, is useless,’’ said 
‘* Useless !”’ 
Mrs. Jansen did not remain longer than the 
quarter of an hou which she had asked. 
Their intercourse during the time was marked 
Then 
Ah, how much does this 


for 


by restraint on both sides. she went 


away. But whither. 


question involv Moved only by feeling, 


and throwing aside all prudential considera- 


tions as something below the heroic from 


herself acting, Madeline 
» fill her purse—it con- 
lars—nor to provide for 


which she believed 
had 
tained only a few di 
the 
dressed herself for the street, and so gone out, 


taken care t 


no 


clothing. She had simply 


transfer of 
leaving everything behind. Her disappoint- 
ment in regard to Mrs. Woodbine had alarmed 
and bewildered her 
her purpose. Inf 
self in the refuge of her elegant home, finding 


though it did not change 
uncy, she had pictured her- 
a world of sympathy in one heart at least. 
Counsel for the future—aid as it might be 
needed—wisdom from Mrs. Woodbine’s large 
experience in the world, had all been taken for 
Alas! 

pectations failed! 
death-like 


granted. Hlow miserably had these ex- 


How, almost instantly, in 


her extremity, had this friend 
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ned away! Where next was she to turn 
] | 






vy wildly she had calculated the future. 





rting coldly with eT it the door, Mrs 





crossed towards the 

















rd Avenue, a lady whom she had often m« 
Mrs. Woodbine’s. Her name was Mrs 
This lady had a kind and gentle way 


her that had always pleased Madeline 






she was one of the pr re 


















Cairne had, i yt W e, called on Mrs 


and the | r pro l to return 


had 





bn, 











but 





and won 








man was 
lemeanor ; 


| yet she did not seem to attract her owg 





strongly. But, the men who hay pene l at 





time to be present when she was at Mrs 





bine’s, were generally marked in their 





ntions It had not escaped the observa- 





n of Madeline, that in conversation with 


Mrs. Cairne was alway 8 more animated 





1 when in conversation with women. At 





i times, her fac WwW ild light up with feel- 






g, and her eyes dance and sparkle in a way 


it made her really fascinating. Something 





h then appeared in the expression of her 





was not pleasant to Mrs. Jansen. What 


ining was, she could not say; but it 











ressed her unfavorably 









f all her friends—after Mrs. Woodbine and 





s. Lawrence—on whom she felt inclined to 
i j yf her life, Mrs. 


lozen were thought of 





L 
f 





there seemed the best 





e for sympathy an l temporary refuge. 


\s Mrs. Jansen s lat Mrs. Cairne’s door, 





her hand on the bell, a sudden shadow 





panied by an inward 





as if in the presence of evil and hurtful 





rs. A strong impulse pressed her back; 


I i 





) 


let her grasp unloose itself from the bell- 





idle, and moving away, descended to the 






et. Five minutes afterwards she returned, 





<ed firmly up to the door, and pulled the 






‘My dear Mrs. Jansen! How glad I am 





see you!” Cordially, and with an air of 





neerity not to be mistaken, this welcome to 





e first day’s unhappy experience has shown 


On leaving the house of Mrs. Woodbine, 


th street, near the 


ve school of wo- 
Hut not s ra i n her sentiments as 


e many who visited at Mrs Woodbine’s. 


her 


‘I have heard of your trouble,” added Mrs 


Cairne, as she 1 Madeline back to the sof 


i nd Madeline, ind a hand tig vi a 

ne of her hands Madeline’s | l 
s LW e had ilready with kindly « Ss 

ness, removed 

No coldness, no shrinking back, or 1 ve 

n the part of Mrs. Cairne, followed. Instead, 

she drew closer to Madeline with a id of 

y I l rness 





4 ° 
nd y se,’’ she said Come 1n ar y 
as long as you will I marvel at Mrs. W l 
bine! I knew she was a selfish, and a w y 
wise W in in some things: but I saw . 








Trouble proves our friends In | ! 
spring and summer, and in the fruitf 

but, the evergreens of friendShip a1 few. 
You are passing amid your first fiery trials. I 
trust you have a strong w ll, a brave art, 


and power of endurance. You will need them 


all.” 
‘‘T have gone out alone,” replied Mrs. Jan- 
sen, finding strength in the warm sympathy of 


lone, straightforward to the end. I may be 


faint and weary—my feet may bleed—I Ly 





be in terror of the evil that meets me on he 
way; but there is one thing certain—lI shall 
not turn back 

Up to this time leaving h home, 
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Jansen had been in a state of strong in 
ial excitement. Nothing had gone tran- 
\ The currents of feeling had been 
hing amid rocks, or dashing down rapids. 
Now they smoothed themselves out into a 
ilm lake, and a slumbrous quiet, sweet as 
e, fell gently over her spirit. Mrs. Cairne 
ive her a room, neatly furnished, and sup 
| | with books. 
Stay as long as you will,”’ she said, in her 


winning way ‘LT will be your friend, 


r companion, and your counsellor.’ 


Vhen left alone in her room, Mrs. Jansen, 


iking note of her sensations, perceived a 
iness that weighed down her limbs, as 
h after great fatigue Accompanying 

was a fulness about the head, and a dall, 
deep aching of the brain—not severe, yet 

ing itself with steadily increasing throbs. 
{s one aweary, she threw herself on the bed, 
ind was soon lost in a heavy sleep. When 
he awoke, Mrs. Cairne Was sitting by her side. 


\re you not well, dear ?’’ was asked, with 
evident concern of manner. 

(n attempt to rise was accompanied by 
strong painful throbs in the forehead, and a 
sense of bewilderment. Madeline sunk back 
on the pillow with a low moan. 

‘You are sick, child!’ said Mrs, Cairne, 
who saw that her face was flushed. Touching 
her skin, she perceived that it was hot with 
fever. ‘*Do you often have spells of sudden 

Lness . 

‘No.”’ The answer was dull, as if Made- 
line had only partly understood the question. 

**You are sick, Mrs. Jansen.”” Mrs. Cairne 

voke with an earnestness meant to rouse her 
guest. 

Madeline opened her eyes, and looked about 

er in a disturbed way. 

‘I'm afraid I am,” she answered. 

‘*What can I do for you?” asked Mrs. 
_airne, 

Oh, nothing at all. It will pass off. I've 

n worried and fatigued. Rest and quiet 
will do all that is needed.”’ 

‘Your head aches,”’ said Mrs. Cairne, who 
saw deep lines cutting down her forehead. 

‘Very badly.” 

‘Shall I bathe it ?”’ 

“Tf you please.” 

But, something beyond simple bathing of 
the hot forehead was needed. Before night, it 
was deemed best, by Mrs. Cairne, to call in a 
physician. What he thought of the case, 
Madeline did not perceive. She was too sick 
to take much note of what passed around her. 


ci I XVI. 

Mrs. Jansen did not leave her bed 
several days, nor her room for over a 
Every day, the phys n who had been cx 
in by Mrs. Cairne, came to see her. TH 
aman of about forty, with a frank, ch 
address, and an air of familiarity from w 
Mrs. Jansen, as fever ibsided, and her j 


grew clear, shrunk with instinetive deli 


Something in the t h of his hand, moist and 
velvety, as he laid it upon hers, sent a 
shiver along her nerves and the instant 
fingers left her pulse, she would draw 
hand away Hlis eyes, dark and w 
mystery in that she could not read, | 
her as she felt the going down into her ve 
consciousness She could not bear his look 
and turned fre him, always, with an wut 
feeling, as if there were harm in his v 
glances, 

The Doctor did not intermit his daily e¢ 
even after Mrs. Jansen could sit up in 
room. Mrs. Cairne usually came in with h 


but almost always made some excuse to lea 


them alone. Tle was an intelligent, chee 
talker, full of anecdote, and, as we have inti 
mated, very frank and familiar But, t 
repulsion, felt by Mrs Jansen in the begin- 
ning, did not wear off; and she invarial 
declined to let him take her hand, at the close 
of his visits, though he never omitted the a 
tempt. 

“It is unnecessary to call again, Doctor 
she said to him one day, a week after th 
beginning of her illness. ‘1 am quite well 
again.”’ 


“Not so well as \ 


1 may think,” he ar 
swered, smiling his frank way. ** There is 
some fever in your system yet.” And befi 
she could draw back her hand, he had ta 


it, and was sear for the artery that 


along the fair wrist * Too quick and | 
yet,” he said * You are not entirely sat 
madam | I re trifle iv throw ye 
from this. ng healthy balance; and 
know that relay sare alw iys bad. Dont 
too weary of e sick room An impa 


convalescence is never a sure one.” 

He had risen to retire; but sat down aga 
and taking out his pencil, wrote a presecri 
tion. Mrs. Jansen remained standing 


“Send for that,’ he said, handing his 


patient the slip of paper on which he had been 
writing. He remained seated, but with his 
eyes fixed intently on Mrs. Jansen’s face 
Never had she been so affected, as at this! 


ment, by gaze from human eyes. They seem 
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s eyes not W 


madam, 


voice 


fem, an l 


oexanm 


And bowing n 
h undiminished t 


indness 
tor retired 


Weak and trembling 


Mrs 
air. All the lit 


Jansen 
her 


sunk int 
ngth she had gained 
il nee T 

n, and presses on 5 


brief 


cony 
parted, 


ues 


‘*Fever st 


rs in your sys 


The Do 


nning 
eption 
i 


ether 
Mrs 


Doe 
ir system, and 


iving your room 
Mrs. Jansen 


did not 


reply 
‘e keenly at Mrs. Cairne 


only 
‘Il have known 


Dor 
years 


rb - for 

and have great confidence in him 
i¢ the best families 

and he is mucel 


seve! 
ies amot in 
1 esteemed everywl 


80 


warm 
she added, 


) 
‘and 


ns 
know 80 
and heart 


} 
ifession 


Mrs 


Jansen t 
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know. Set this down as one of mine; but do 


not, I pray, let it stand as anything between 


us. 
”? 


*‘No—no, not for an instant! 


frankly returned Mrs, Cairne, and she kissed 


warmly and 


her friend. To Mrs. Jansen, the kiss had a 
nge feeling, as if it were a kiss of 
petr aval. 


On the next day, Doctor B——— called at 


usual hour. Mrs. Jansen heard the bell, 


the 


and going to her room door, opened it and 


listened. She knew the Doctor's step as he 
entered the hall. Mrs, Cairne was in the 
and came out to meet him. For some 


parior, 


ne they talked in low voices. Madeline 


stood in the upper passage, and leaned over 
the baluster, hearkening intently; but she 
could not make out a word. From the hall 


they presently retired into the parlors, and 
Madeline returned to 
She did not feel 
An impression of in- 
Many 


with a sense of relief, 


herr 


at ease in 


om and shut the door. 
her mind, 
security lay heavily upon her heart. 
doubts had oppressed her in the last twenty- 
four hours, many questions perplexed her that 
were still as far from being solved as ever. 
From this state, as she sat musing, she was 
aroused by hearing the sound of a man’s feet 
The doctor, in spite of her 
should 
coming to her chamber! A feeling of indigna- 
flashed Her first 
thought was to confront him at the door, and 
but of 
loneliness and weakness quickly brought another 


stairs. 


that 


on the 


request his visits cease, was 


through her soul. 


tion 


sternly order him to retire ; a sense 


resolution. She turned the key in the lock, 
and then, feeling secure, retired across the 
uber, and sat down. A light tap 


announced 





the doctor’s presence. 
‘*Who is it?” Madeline asked. 
he doctor,’’ was replied, 
“I do not wish to see you.”’ There was an 
ingry impulse in the tones of Mrs. Jansen, as 
made this abrupt response. 
\ moment after, and a hand was laid upon 
the door knob; but the sprung bolt proved an 
All was still the of a 
Madeline sat, with half suspended 
At length her 


interdict. for space 
minute. 
breath, listening anxiously. 
ears detected a movement, and she fancied that 
whispers were the air. The of 
retiring feet came distinctly—a muffled and 
diminishing sound, that soon fell away into 
More than an hour elapsed before 


in sound 


silence. 
Mrs. Cairne came to her room. 
**You are a foolish thing,” she said, half 


chidingly, yet with her usual frank and plea- 


HOME 
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sant manner—‘‘I’m sorry you didn’t see th 
doctor. But, no matter. He thought strangely 
of you—how could it be otherwise ?” 
‘‘7 thought strangely of him,’’ was Made 
line’s answer, speaking with slight signs of 
anger. ‘ He 
that; but when a patient says she does not 


may be gentlemanly, and al] 
wish to be seen, both gentlemanly feeling and 


professional sensitiveness would prompt a 
physician to regard her will.” 
“Oh, well, let it Mrs 


Cairne. ‘‘ The doctor was over-anxious about 


pass, dear,’ said 
you, and in trying to see you, even against 
your wishes, only obeyed a sense of duty 
But while he thought strangely of you, as | 
said, he was not offended. He is used to thes 
idiosyncrasies of patients, and can make allow- 
ance for them,”’ 

In the eyes of Madeline there had come over 
Mrs. Cairne a strange transformation. She had 
noticed something of this from the moment sh 
entered her house—it bad progressed day by 
day, and now as she looked her, she 
did 
had known. 
the open, free-hearted smile and voice, was 


not appear like the same woman she 


Beneath the courteous manner, 
revealed another personality—selfish, sinister, 
Mrs. felt 


mg her nerves as she looked 


false and cruel Jansen a chill 
repulsion steal al 
at her. To the last remark of Mrs. Cairne, no 
reply was made, 


“ly 


morning,” 


going “out for an hour or two this 


she said, after remaining with Mrs 


am 


Jansen for a short time—‘is there anything 
that you would like me to get for you?” 
“Nothing, thank you,” 


don’t hurry yourself about returning; I shall 


was replied, ** and 
find company in a book.” 
3ut no book had interest enough for Mrs 


Mrs 


changed her dress, and 


Jansen on that morning. Soon after 


Cairne went out, she 


descended to the par lor, for the first time in 
many days. She felt weak, but not sick 
Fever had relinquished its hold upon her 


system. She had been in the parlor scarcely 
half an hour, when a visitor came in. & 
absorbed were her thoughts that she had not 
heard the bell. Rising quickly as a lady 


entered the parlor, she found herself face t 
face with Mrs. Windall! 
‘«My dear, dear child!” ejaculated the latter, 
coming quickly forwards, and grasping her re- 
luctant hand—* what on earth are you doing 
here?’’ She spoke in an excited manner, yet 
in an undertone, very low and mysterious. Her 
whole manner expressed concern, as well as 
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‘Why not here! 
st a little from 
it you should 


1e very gates of dea 


1 Mrs. 


f manner. 


nding as you are int 
| the jaws of hell sal Windall, wit 


sinful solemnity 
8s face white 


Madeline grew 


‘Explain yourself 
ize mean ?”’ demanded Mrs. Jansen. 
Mrs. Windall bent to her ear, 


Mrs. Jansen st 


and whisperé 
few words irted as if a serper 
‘r, ejacu 


that is 


yarrier between y 


ill look upon you as 
“And pray 
sked Mrs 


firm 


one of the vilest. 


what are you doing here 


Jansen, her pale, trembling 
] 


hous 

hesitate ar istant, when I 
ground, 
here to wart 


snares and pitfall am 


in esc 


u of danger, and to ¢ l vou 


lear young way 


ive elected 


N ian, on his journey 


the Promised Land. was more beset or in 


ingerous one. 


re peril than you will be 
’ said Mrs 


i, and shivered with 


‘«T shall leave instant y Jansen 

She was pale and distrés 
nervot 

isked Mrs. Windall, 


‘* Have you been sii 


serving her more cl 


“Yes: this is the first time I’ve been out of 


room for several I’ve been quite ill 
h fever.”’ 
asked Mrs 


‘Shall I 
Windall. 
“On, Mrs 


uldn’t be seen going from here in a carriage 


get 


no, no Jansen, ae | 


re} lie l 
rthe world. How near do the stages run ?’ 
‘Very near.” 

“T will put on my things and leave imme- 
You'll wait until I come down?” 

but mg; Mrs. Cairne may 
be 


bruit 


Yes; don’t be | 


turn at any moment, or you may con- 
nted with some caller, who will the 


fact of your being here, and blast your go d 
name.’ 

A little 
men went out together. 


while afterwards, and the two 


ninutes I et Mrs. Cairne, and 


Madeline’s steps 


been 


ere 


wa hopeles 


~°~e<e 
PRIDE, 
‘‘Guard against 
it is a hate 
admit it to } 
I would 


S$ a proper pl le 


h pride, 


young 
that is commend 
and the 

} 


1 avoid haught 


“he re 


and which is the offspring 


of self respect We shoul 


arrogance, presuln] tion; but we may 


should harbor a proper degree 


pride based upon self-respect, 


prompts us to en leavor to preserve i 
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THE CONSOLATION OF 
Che Patient Sufferer. 


favorite book with the late Prince Consort of 
der An 


Some of 


d, was a German work—S/anden 
enerally ascribed to Z. Schokke. 


meditations were frequently read by him, as 
» he had a presentiment of his early leath. 
that sad event, the book became naturally 
than ever endeared to the Queen, who sulaced 
f by making a selection of fay 
she had translated, and they were afterwards 

1 in a volume, which has just been 
d Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, 
the title of ** Meditations o ath and 
Pigg We ¢ py one of U t 

stian patience and resigoat 

st virtuous Christian « 


urth to be the lappiest, yet 


1, It is true reli 
her heavenly pe of ber 


shipp rs, so that evel } i the of 


miseries they cunt tehed ; 


} ha \ } teamneat 


rds them an anch 


tar tu guide them through night. 


there are houra, there are days whet 

hor seems to give way, when even 
seems to grow dim, There are bours and 

when even the consciousness of our upright 


. the sense of our own W rth, the remembrance 


ve 
ir virtues, far from soothing our distress, only 
ise it, nay, overwhelm us with an excess ot 

Ia such an hour it was that Jesus bowed 
, 


wo in the dust, shed drops of bloody sweat, and 


“0, my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
m me!” In such ao hour it was that If 


pa ire 
“ My 


stammered with dying accents on the cross 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me 
Worings of an unusual nature may indeed at 
even shake our faith. When we find that 
_ though full of resignation to the ways of Provi 
“«, of unwavering trust in the eternal love of 
i, of affectionate sympathy for the weal and woe 
ur fellow beings and though devoting ourselves 
idustri vusly to the duties of our office, are Visited 
by misfortune and affliction, while bad men bask in 
the smiles of fortune, revel in well-being, rise in the 
world, though totally devoid of merit, and know no 
sorrow and no suffering,—ah, how pardonable is at 
such times the groan of the deeply depressed 
Christian: “Of what use is my virtue, of what 
avail are my prayers so full of heartfelt devotion, 
of what avail my endeavors for the good of others, 
or the many sacrifices [ have so frequently made to 
principle? See, vice is exultant ; and virtue is 
scorned, The railer against God triamphs; fear of 


God, innocence of mind, are scoffed at as folly, and < 
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the worshipper « lonely in the 
No one apy : \ rly the poor, d 
sufferer; ever las cy seems to 
away from im ls en the order of 
such as God ce t t tugonist 
called relig 
destined to Ruler of the 
crown only u ise crime and « 
shamelessnes ) Why was l 
by Jesus to trea t Li ibove a 
when this ! 
every gric 

W hat 
thunder-cl 
over his cot 
his life, hav 
h moored, bh Ss 
subsistence tal 
he must strugg 
aud totter to 
and sustain 
enriched th 
through 
has the eh 
sickness which 
has to drag 
unhealthy body 
hood—but of wha i ure et pray 
help to the Hearer { all rf They at 
answered, iat avail is his pious beart, 
keen desire t iseful others ? He lives 
dies in he rs In the et 
ment of | nly to have ree 
the fulness 
to inflict the m 

Yes, who Can 
sufferings 10 
tempts us tod 


lue t when our 


and the valu f 


and trust g iquerable melanel 
takes possess 

But even iril moments of despair 
friendly voice ven cries to eur heart 
the words of Jesus Come unto me all ye tha 
labor and are heavy laden, and I wiil give 
rest.” ‘The only fountain of consolation, theretor 
when reason tails t ply such, is the religion 
Jesus. Whither i should we flee wher 


world deserts » arms of God, in w! 


might we dws 
And however furiously the storms of lif 
or of escape ut 


rage around us, t revery d 


seem closed aga is, though the light on 
path through life be extinguished ; though the 
friend depart from us; though our griet 
distress may have reached their climax, life an 
death be struggling for mastery within us, God 4 


still our God! Whatever happens is stil! His work 
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r and happiness. Yet man thyself, O un 
py mortal! though all 


t thou the path of virtue. 


and forsake thee, for 
Though every 
eak faithlessly away from thee, do not 
iy hold God! 


and thou wilt have saved everything. 
than 


on Save the innocence of 


been more deeply involved even 

yet have been wonderfully rescued by 
‘e. Fight a good fight, and keep thy 
all have forsaken thee, God is 


Kven when 


Ciod, 
hou, who never sparedst labor or pains 
of thy 


ye irs 


u couldst promote the well-being 
didst 


time and 


tivens; who sacrifice the best 


the welfare 
the 


They requite thy love with 


+, fortune, rest to 


why dost thou chafe at heartless 
of men? 


tude 
s calumny, mindedness with 
thy fidelity 
Malice triumphs, 
e prevails, thou sucenmbest, Yet be of 
beart, fight trustfully the good fight 
does 
is Ong who will de il justly by thee, 
the ! Did Jes 


Did him 


thy nobl 


thy sacrifices with scorn, 


contempt and desertion. 
to the 
ige thee; 


us 


There is One who not Misju 


Omniscient, Rewarder 


tt thee ? the world reward 


than 


who art stricken down in the prime of 


strength by painful illness, that deprives thee 
life 


earthly prosperity, those 


all enjoyment and all hope in despair 
As regards thy 
indeed lost which thou sighest away on 
of pain; but to thy soul they are not 
these bitter moments of agony thou art 

securing higher gain. Thou stood 


there so proudly in the fulness of thy health and 


who once 


gth, who wert so rich in plans for the future, 


stret 


acknowledgest now with fear and trem- 


the hand of a Mighty One above 
rules the fate of worlds, and of the meanest 
creature. It is His will that fixed thy 
It is true thy wealth will suffer, now 


thou 

£ thee, 
which 
has 
destiny. 
that thy arm fails that kept it up; itis true thy 
children, almost uncared for, move like orphans 
round thy bed, casting sad and anxious glances 
at thee; it is true deep sorrow gnaws at the heart 
of thy loving spouse, though she endeavors to 
hide it from thee—yet do not despair! A 
upholds thee—the arm of 

And should even thy illness become still 


stror 


1g 


arm Divine Provi- 


dence. 
more painful, thy fortune still more impaired, thy 
prospects still more hopeless, (od is still thy God! 
Fight the good fight in thy hours of suffering, 
and keep thy faith. Not as thou seest it, but as 
God ordaineth it, will be the fate of thy children. 


And shouldst thou be doomed to part from thy , 


loved ones, should the tears in the eyes of thy 


dear relatives be the first tears of the last parting, 2 


then blessed art thou! The Father of all is 


calling thee a few moments earlier into the better 


world, We shall follow thee in a few brief hours, 


HOME 
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after another Why sorrowest t) 
will } 


Who ear 
thee l 


those who 
thee? 


with faithless anxiety ir 


on earth buta sl after 
for thee 
thy God not al 

And 
thyself, as thou htest, to a 
happiness « fe this 


when rt watched over 


aT 
f thy dear ones 


thou who heart hast attach: 


congenial mi 
and sought tl friends} 


only—why art t Because tl 


heart deceived ecause those lips 


feigned 


soul? Be 


the lov I uu gavest with all 


nu se es falsely smiled on t 


Because thy responded to with 
‘ | 


perjury, and s8 requited with 
mourner, tho 
ha 

and 
treac! 


thy he 


less treachor nhappy 
indeed lost 
forever 
of 
hast 


with dishe it 


experience 
heart 
l he 


filled 


embit | \ nth 
thy fa in cind 


erhaps 


thee 
thou met 


forever human virtue, l 


u canst tru 


Thou 


friendship 


hast no longer in whom thi 


to whom thou canst devote 
and 


thyself. star 


est alone in the without 


has no attractiot r thy delicately moulded 5 
Nevertheless, be: uy fully. Thou, ale 
pare to fight the g t of the 
last! God is 
the 
never 


Christian 
generous-mir faith! 
whole wor 


none ’ » go! If 


though 


deceive thee, One who deceivet 


He is thy God, tl 1 of 
Ww ! ul with 


truth and love, ti 


its tender yearn 
to pass 
friend, Ont 
Father 
to the 


God who end 


ings. Even u be doomed 


life wit earthly 


through 


Friend remainet)! the Eternal 


thy Creator! are dearest 


abandon thee, ! of shadows, this con 


stant shifting ary scene, strength 


thy spirit in self-dey ence, and lead thee el 
to what is eter: 1 lasting—to God 
W herefore 
the coffin of thy husband 
child, the grave of thy 
And thou, disconsolate mother, by the bier of thy 
infant? What to the 
Is it not merely the mortal coil? Or can spirits 
die the 


with 


sorrowing widow, 
And 
father, thy 


weepest u 


thou, faithfa 


on friend 


that they bear grave 


mould ground? Why 


and away in 


fixest thou thine eyes, sore weeping, on the 
Ah! that which hath fled from thee, that 
which thy eye seeketh, is Lift thine 
eyes to Heaven, let them penetrate the boundless 
Thy friend is The 


animated and which we 


earth ? 
not there! 
there. 

dust, 


universe ! mysterious 


power which the 


Seall soul, the same that so often smiled lovingly 


on thee through tender eyes, that spoke to thee 
parnestness, 
to 


from friendly lips, now with solemn 
now with joyful mirth—it 
with God, has entered into more glorious con 


action, is 


has gone God, is 


nections, into higher spheres of more 
elevated, freer, happier, more perfect than thou! 
Why, then, turn thine eyes upon the grave? the 


ashes that lie buried there were only a borrowed 
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ee, a slight litter and confusion withal, than 
» child to something worse. 
mber always, that the mind must be em 
[f the work be not good, then the reverse. 
things to work with then 
and Do 


that you cannot afford it. 


paper, pencil, 


brush. not say it will cost too 


This is all a 
If the child has a love for these things 


ninant, the love for others must be lessened. 


ven or the earned penny will be saved. In 


1 of confections will be bought something to 
t him; instead of foolish outgoes in many 
the good and the useful book will come 


s, it is not an extravagance to furnish your 
n with something wherewith to amuse them- 


and make home happy. Extravagant in 


Look at it in whatever light you will, you 


t make it so. Even as a mere 
The boy or the 


not 


is. 


and cents see how it 


young lad or miss who is at home, is 


* for street “ wear and tear,” or for un- 


me or injurious amusements. It is really a 


» of money to spend it for home pleasures, so 


n but have the young to stay therein. 


m this point would I could say more; be 


, herein, it seems to me, lies a error. 


grave 
this much must suffice. But, if we ean only 
make pleasant, intelligent homes, and keep our 
ren happy therein, to their moral develop- 
it, to their future both here and hereafter, what 

a gain we have found! 
t, then, the means for amusement, the simple 


t} 


: puzzle, the picture or book, find their way 


child’s drawer or table. It may keep him 


HOME 


(good tea 
No, ; 


Chim, around ar 


matter of ¢ 


our childhood! if, | 


\lovingly is his 
‘faithful teachers! Nextt 
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many an evening from the street, or from longings 
1 travels, history and biogr: 


It wil 


for it. Interest him i 


phy, even in a good story now and then. 


always be a safeguard 
And, what the parent or older brother and sister 


begina, let the tea recarry on and improve. 1 


1 


wind of the latter I » stored with fac 


with incidents general knowl 


that, be the les t it ma; 16 Can, trom 
All ths 

to the text-bo 
beyond. HU 


the 


owa resources, add something w. 
taught should 
her 
teach the puy page | 
Through * nature, up t 
nature’s God” w often be dire 
A child should 
as study and ren 
“With 
} 


advancing in years h ick to 


reverence do we, who ar 
the 


what 


teachers 


rehance, there was < 
more faithful than the rest—one to whom, it may 


be, we owe much of what we are to-day, how 


God bless 


Him and our parents 


name embalmed! all 


do we owe them most of our full heart's gratitude. 


Oh teachers! h :! how much res] 


sibility rests uy . 1d though we can never 
do all that our id 


wecan, It is 


demand, let us do what 
souls that are committed 


to our trust. grant that we train them 


acceptably; so that, n we render back our 
account, We may ir with humility and 


“ well done, th: l and faithful servant! 





BOYS’ 


Jn an Ambulance, 


BY VIRGINIA PF. TOWNSEND. 


” 


i—oh how I wish I could go too! 


\ child’s voice, a sweet child’s voice wavered 


and steadied itself along these words, and a little“ 


y, but bright and intelli- 


nt, looked out of the window of the large and 


rirl's face, hardly pretty, 


ately house, in the large and stately city of 
ington. 
“Do you, daughter; well, then, go and ask 
er what she says about it.” 
little girl of whom this story will tell you, 


The 


| old gentleman, who was a boarder at the hotel, 


ed off in her rapid way the next moment. 


d himself in arranging the various boxes and 
bundles carelessly bestowed on the corner of the 
sofa, and which were designed for the invalid 
soldiers at the hospital. ambu- 
ance, like a great brown tent, with 


Outside stood the 


the small, 


AND GIRLS’ 


TREASURY. 


Spatient mules, pricking their ears and dropping 


their heads despondently. 


It was a beautiful morning in the early spring 


and alihough far colder northern clime 


the robins had n« the welcome of t! 


) et ing 
yet ng 


spring, and the sn i and torn 


and the rains, lay like heaps of sviled linen on th 


hills and along the 1 


Mr, Irving, the 


gentleman, with bis pleasar 


benevolent face, brief business visil 


was On a 


Washington, and a strong, though somewhat 


cemented betwixt 
the hotel, 


passing the winter with 


sudden attachment had been 


himself and the youngest boarder at 
Eva Kennedy, who wa 
her parents at the capital. Mr. Irving had just 


disposed of his last package, when there came 3 


soft knock at the door, and Mrs. Kennedy entered 
the room with Eya’s hat and walking sacque iv 
her hand. 


“Eva has br t me your kind invitation, but 
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; I fear that she may prove @ gre ut trouble to you 5! regard faces, and lool ed eagerly on tl 
Mr. Irving,” said tl lady sirl, as she passed with her sweet, wona f 
se “Not at all, not at all, Mrs. Kennedy. Let the 5 pity!ng face among them 
child go. I will take i eare of her, and the Mr. Irving was just tae & rt of 1 — 
: sht of her young, bright face may gladden the «t ght, to go among the hospitals. He 
heart of some soldi r. who has left another like it in kind inquiry, a sympathetic W l every 
- his far away home.” and then | kind, manly face, his rful, } 
And Mrs. Kennedy ma ie no farther protest. sant, brig’ t way; his = 1 jokes—his f 
Che smiled a little sadly as she dtew her daughter - ways f sa) ¢ things, why, seemed to / f 
towards her, and sm thed the soft, brown batr though the him 
from her forehead; and it was very natural that osaw the pale, } p with 
, her smile should be tt red with mournfulness, alter t ull eyes ected « 
Mr. Irving’s remark. 5o, with her little brain full > sions vanisa. 
f we iverness, ¢ ty, little Eva Kennedy Mr. Irving treat 1 all of those soldiers as tl 
was bestowed among the boxes and bundles 10 one ey richly merite i blessing, bonor, and pra 
” rner of the am! e s though every one who had gone to 
When they first start i ont, Eva fancied that > he i to do ind to suffer for his country’s #8 
they were on the | upsetting, and seiz 1, done him a vast pers nal favor, and laid I 
sees zhtened and ha _ on her side of the seat 1 debt w he would be prompt and ] ¢ 
20 But Mr. Irvir irew m about her, and as-, know 1 long he lived. And tl 
wie | her that there \ + the least danger; and © Eva Ker . heedless, wayward heart t 
{Tadd Ithough r Ang e pitehe 1 this § le a t w vu x rs of tenderness 
spits that. reminding little Lva f asbipin a storm % ympathy, ! len in its lent alleys . 
iT . sea, yet she soon gained confidence, and rather -ners, erew full of interest at 1 pity for 
esha enjoyed her nov 1 mode of locomotion. men laid low on tl Trow | hes, § , 
5 It was a beautiful, beautiful m ‘ning in the ‘from their pleasant homes, from the sight 
Z sais wide old city of Washington. There was the ¢ faces, and the tou » of tender bands. 
ap thice flavor ol outing grasses in the air, prow 4¢ last they st ped at a bed on which lay 
mitted f summer in the smiling leep blue of the sky, an@ - ma st the sight of whose face Eva ew 
pot over all, the joy of t eunsh Eva had as h a moment for f It seemed t 
. iat perceive 1 and was gladdene 1 by all é it white, sharpened, ¢ sastly face had sett! 
: things; and for awhile she was so at bed i the eee of death ; but the man siov } 
them that she was quite unconscious of isk >} and gazed at her with eyes wi h | 
myersation W , was transpiring betwixt M wildly bright and strang lv large ¢ f ti 
lrive But at Jast ber attention > tel rated face. The soldier was just con 
, 


Irving and the driv 
ble attack of typh id fever; and as 


ted to it. for the driver was «froma terri 



































was drawn and riveted ¢ 
lescribing some of the terrible scenes to wi ch he “told his story, he kept his eyes fastened 
had been a witness alter the battle of Antietam, © on the litt girl’s face. Mr. Irving < R% 
Y. wnd how he bad carried the poor wound 1 soldiers © choose but notice it. 
away from the battle field, and how their groans «é She is a nice little girl,” said the t an. 
had filled all the air, and Low several had not been “Yes: and she looks so mu h like one I t 
able to endure the long, hard, terrible ride, and >year ago, away f in Obio—my Mage 
dropt when they came to remove them at last from th The sick sol lier’s voice choked | ane’ i his eyee 
ambulance, they were—where one day we must all» with tears. 
ly spri ' 
OP ~ be Eva drew nearer the k man 
_ : “Was it here in this very ambulance ?” i “Did your little girl know you were £ ing t 
me I sed the voice Oi Eva Kent edy. leave her for the war ’ she asked. 
os “Yes, here in this very one,” answered the The soldier took the littl soft plump in 
aes driver. his lor thin oné 
: And the little girl looked up at the brown, white “Yes; and it almost broke her heart when the 
stbagre¥" roof which sheltered her w new feeling of > time came, a d I took her in my arms and kissed 
a terest, and awe, and pity; what scenes bad Cher; and the poor ttle lips couldn't say & Wor 
‘ ; ‘a ’ it witnessed; what aching hearts, what broken but she put her litle arms arout i my nect i 
3s e hopes, what anguished limbs, what fevered brains held me there tight, ar d I had to unwind the: 
- ; ‘ had it sheltered! at last, myself—povr little Maggie!” he paused 
» rt ies At last they reached the hospitals, and Eva fed >again, overcome. 
_Miesaiot- her young eyes for the first time on the sight of «“ And is the resemblance betwixt the two very 
ee those long, low rows of barracks which rose on all striking, my friend?” inquired Mr. Irving 12 @ 
sides around her, and w the only homes of the <v« full of interest. 
, same sort o’ face, with the lips red 





She went in, holding fast to the hand 


+ ldiers. 
The sick men li ted their brown, 


of her friend. 





h as swamp berries, and eyes never stil, ane 





“acute 


> 
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‘ays seem to be hidin’ away a laugh: and her 
if the two heads was together I couldn't tell 
h was which.” 
e soldier paused a moment, and then fumbled 
r his pillow, and brought out a small, faded 
box. He opened this, and drew out of a bit 
d white paper, a golden curl, 
the 
k with unutterable pride and tenderness, and 


‘It’s my Maggie's,” he said, looking at 
en he held it against Eva's bair, and sure enough 
was precisely the same shade—really you would 
ive supposed that it must have been shorn from 
same head. 

Mr. Irving seemed almost as much surprised and 
sed as the soldier himself, and Eva was full of 
stions about the little girl in her home in the 

West; and the soldier still kept his eyes 


fastened on her young face while he talked, as 


ugh it was the sweetest sight in all the world to 


n, at last, the time came for Eva to leave, 
beld her hand once more 
‘It seems as though I had been with Maggie,” 
said, 
“I will bring her again before long, my friend,” 
d the kindly voice of Mr. Irving. 
1 as he led Eva away, the gentleman said— 
‘1 believe you have done more good than I, in 
visit this morning, my child.” 


‘Ob, Mr. Irving!” said Eva, pleased, yet de- 


recatingly. 


Su he led out the little girl into the warm, bright 

ine onee more, where the patient mules stood 
iting before the tent of canvas cloth, and as Eva 
herself once more in a of the 
le, she said to Mr. Irving, lifting her bright, 


wed corner 


ager face to his— 


“Don’t you think my ride this morning would 
ike just such a story as a great many boys and 
would like to read ?” 
I think it would, my dear.” 
“ And what would be a pretty title for it, Mr. 


in think of none better, or more 
y child, than ‘In an AmBULANCE.’” 


A Delighted Mother. 


appropri- 


A mother, who was in the habit of asking her 
n, before they retired at night, what they 
ne to make others happy, found her young 

spoke 


eds and dispositions founded on the 


daughters silent. She tenderly of 


golden rule, 
D 
Still, those little bright faces were bowed in 

e. The question was repeated. 
“T can remember nothing good al! this day, 
mother; only one of my schoolmates was 
because she had gained the head of the 


Py, 
Ve 


ss, and I smiled on her, and ran to kiss her; ¢ 


HOME 


upto others, as ye would they should do unto‘ 
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she said I was od. This is all, dear 


mother.” 


80 


al 


timidly : “ A little 


on the bench at school, has 


The other spoke still more 
girl, who sat with me 
lost a little brother. while she studied 
ber book 
d Jaid my face on the same 
Then she looked up and 


I saw that 


her lesson, she hid her face in and 


I felt 


book and wept with her, 


wept. rry, & 


was comforted, and put her arms around my neck 

but I do not know why she said I had done be 
” 

good. 


ADVANTAGE or Apstinence.—A blacksmith ix 
the city of Philadelph | 
iron merchant, that such 
that 
then 


in was complaining /to his 


the searcity of money 


The 


he used 


was 


he could not pay his rent. merchant 


asked 


family in the course 


him how much rum in his 


of the day. Upon answering 


merchant 


this question, the made a calculation 
and showed him that his drinking eost more money 
ent. 


, that he determined from 


The calculation so 


in a year than bis house r 
astonished the mechanic 
that day to buy and drink no spirits of any kind 


f the 


rent, and bought a n 


In the course « ensuing year, he paid bis 
wsuit of clothes out of the 
savings of his temperance. He persisted in it 
through the rest of his life, and attained a position 
of competence and respectability. 


He Never Toup a Lir.—Mungo Park, in his 


travels through Africa, relates that a party of 
armed Moors having made a predatory attack on 
the floeks of a village at which he was stopping, a 
youth of the place was mortally wounded in the 
affray. The natives placed bim on horseback, and 
conducted him home, while his mother preceded 
the mournful group, proclaiming all the excellent 
qualities of her boy, and by her clasped hands and 
streaming eyes, discovered the bitterness of ber 
soul. The quality for which she ebiefly praised 
the boy, formed of itself an epitaph so noble, that 
even civilized life could not aspire to a higher 
“ He never,” said she, with pathetic energy, “ never, 


never told a lie.” 


Brotnerty Love.—A little boy seeing tw 


at each other, inquired of 


nestling birds pecking 


they were doing. “ They 


“Oh 


his elder br what 
are quarrelling,” was the answer. no, tl 
cannot be,” replied the child, “ they are brothers.” 


Diogenes Expos Pripe.—Diogenes being at 


Olympia, saw lebrated festival some 
young of odes, magnificently dressed. 
Smiling, he exclaimed, “This js pride.” After- 
wards meeting some Lacedemonians, who were it 
mean and sordid dress, he said, “This also is 
pride.” The keen observation of the philosopher 
enabled him to detect pride in these two opposite 


exhibitions of human nature, 


nen 





, in his 
arty ol! 
tack o1 
ping, & 
in the 
ck, and 
receded 
scellent 
ids and 
of ber 
praiseu 
le, that 
higher 


** never 


lressed 
After 
were il 
also is 


ysopher 


pposite 
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The Discouraged Housekeeper. 


“There is no use in trying, Aunt Fanny, I never 
ean become a good housekeeper like Mrs. Terry. 
She is my standard. Everything is perfect in her 
me, and everything in mine is just the other 


I know she never had such trouble when 


vegun, as I have. Everything is at sixes and 


sevens all over the house, and I never can make it 


| to keep house, you 


any better. I don’t know 
There is the great trouble. Wh a 
Mrs. Terry’s 


see, aunty. 
ity my mother did not teach me. 
pity my) 


mother must have taught her well. 


“No, my dear, she married from school, as igno- 


rant a girl in all household matters as—as my 


h a pleasant smile. 


Aunt Fanny 


little niece,” she added, wit 
“Well, how did she get 


said Maria. ‘She had no such times as I have, I 


along, 


am sure.” 

‘‘Tam not so sure. She was discouraged, 
ready to give up the first half year. She 

her husband to go to boarding, if only ‘to 
save their tempers.’ But he had been boarding 
half his life, and was so pleased with a home, if it 
was a poor one, he encouraged her to persevere, 
hoping it would come easier after atime. She had 
a succession of ‘helps,’ or rather hindrances in her 
kitchen, so the worst drudgery did not fall on her. 


Yet there was no the house. At 
) + 


length one day, when her husband had rather los 


system about 


his patience, hunting through the disordered 
drawers for a cravat and handkerchief, she roused 
herself from a good cry, and determined that what- 
ever else she failed in, she would keep her bureau 
drawers in order. So she set herself to the task, 
and a serious one it was. But it was at length 
completed, and she surveyed her work with im- 
mense satisfaction. Her husband too was much 
pleased to find all of his belongings in a drawer by 
themselves, cel) rted, and where he could 
That 


ol a rei 


select at a glance what he wished. 
usekee} r in 

Her own ro 

from 

step she ga 
the confusien, and b; tting a resolute will 
oon learned ») prepare a few excellent 
Littl 


by little she advanced, until at length she became 


work, 


‘ 


dishes for every-day fare, very well indeed. 


the superior housekeeper you admire so much. 

“ Make a beginning, Maria; feel that you are a 
good housekeeper in some respect, and it will give 
you courage to attempt anything. Mrs. Terry said 
whenever she would grow discouraged, and ready 
to give up in despair, she would go to her bureau 


HOUSEKEEPERS. 


out the drawers one by one. Their nice 


encouraged and stimulated her anew.” 
[here was a great overhauling of drawers that 
n, in Maria’s lit 
if Aunt Fanny’s lesson had taken good effe -' In- 


ya would hardly have known 


afterno¢ tle home, and it » em d as 
deed, a year after y 
the house. Maria believes now that any one can 
make a respe usekeeper, though it saves a 
vast amount of trouble to know how before you 


commence, 


ae 
Aecipe 


‘seven eggs; white 


ur three 


on.—Yolk of seven eggs; butter one 
Sugar two cups: 


cup; u 1@ cup; brown 


cinnamon tablespoonfuls; cloves two table- 


spoonfuls; allspice two tablespoonfuls; nutmeg 
one tablespoonful ; sour cream one cup; soda one 
teaspoonful; flour five cups. Make each part as a 
separate cake; then put in the cake-pan, alter- 
nately, a spoonful of the dark and light. As it 


dark 


Bake in a moderate oven. 


rises, the light and blend, producing the 
appearance of marble. 
rhe recipé will make two very large cakes. 


BerrsteaK Dumpiing.—Choose a juicy piece of 
beef, without much fat, and cut it into neat slices 
about half an inch thick, sprinkle some salt and 
pepper over them, place a small lump of butter on 

1 them up tight, and flour them a little. 

Line a basin with plain suet paste, fill it with the 
I f beef, add a few mushrooms and a little cat- 
p; cover up the meat with the paste, tie up the 


basin in a floured cloth, and buil it three hours. 


moderate 


A Sivpie Swiss Puppine.-—Mix well together 
the following ingredients :—half pound of bread 
crumbs, half pound of beef suet minced fine, and 
half pound of apples which have been pared, cored, 
and chopped small, six ounces of sifted loaf sugar, 
the juice and grated peel of one lemon, one pinch 
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850 


of salt After well mixi: itinto a mould, 


oil four hours. 


» put 
and 

H Mitpew rrouw Linen.—First of 
all take 
rub it well into the linen, then scrape some chalk 


ro Remove 
some soap (any common sort will do), and 
e, and rub that in also; lay the linen on the 


d as it dries wet it again; twice or thrice 


r will remove the mildew stains. 

Ar 

Bla! 
yt 

and let the linen lay out on the grass for a few 


I 


ther way is to mix soft soap with powdered 
h, with half the quantity of salt, and the juice 
‘ lemon, 


a Lay this mixture on with a brush, 


frosty nights, and the stains will disappear. 
know this receipt will answer. 
All 
ked up in a linen press, excluded from air and 


linen will turn yellow if kept long unused, 


so the best way that I have found of restor 


ig it to its color, is to expose it to the open air in 
» dry weather. Exposure to the light and con- 


airings will be found the best way of pre 


nie 
tinual 
serving its whiteness. I know of none other. 


To Bort Satwon.—Fill the fish-kettle with as 


much spring-water as will be sufficient to cover the 
When the 


I 
salmon which is.to be cooked. water 
boi a handful of salt, and remove 
th as as it Wash the fish 
thoroughly, put it into the fish-kettle, and, if it isa 


ls throw into it 


Cc soon rises. 


scum 
thick fish, let it boil very gently, Salmon requires 
almost as much boiling as meat, therefore a quarter 
of an hour should be allowed for each pound. 

A Neck Murron 
neck of mutton, cut it up into chops, remove the 


Srewep oF Choose a lean 


fat d skin from them, and trim them neatly. 


Put a tablespoonful of sago at the bottom of a large 


at 


DI 


HEALTEL 


THE EFFECTS OF 


Mental Emotions upon Health. 


BY HATTIE HOPEFUL. 


An agonized groan, a shrieking cry, and convul- 
sive movements of the whole system, wrung the 
heart of the young bereaved wife till reason was 
temporarily dethroned. 

The cause of justice and humanity in which her 
had laid life, 
cause, worthy of great sacrifices ! 
when she consented to let him go forth in defence 
Hope had sustained her 


was noble 


This she knew 


husband down his a 


of his country’s freedom. 
a long while—a hope that he would be preserved 
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eathenware jar, which has a cover to it; on the 


hops, and upon the chops 


sago arrange a layer of 


ons, and celery, and any 


} 
n 


sliced carrots, turnips, 


green vegetable which may | in season, suc as 


lettuce, peas, dc. Com rain with another 


tablespoonful of sago, then a layer of meat, and 


} so on until the materia 


salt 


another of vegeta 
all the 
pepper, pour in one | 


are in n well with and 


r water, cover the 


ing 


the oven for three 


in 


jar closely, and stew 
hours. 
bite, 


the meat into nice 


it 


STeWeD 2 


and warm in i gravy; season wil 


salt, mace, and a thicken with fl 


y sauce; dish neat)) 


and butter, and a 
up with sippets of 
Variety Pur Take a quarter pound 
fresh butter at thick cream, add for 
two of | 
1 peel cut into thic 
almonds blanched 
to 


l aa 
tablesp vonfuls ounces 
oun k 


t 


sugar, one e 
itter 
ti 


s, and bake them ix 


slices, six sw at 


and cut lengthway ese ingredients 


gether, form them into 1 | 
SiX pallypans 

APPLE Puppina.—Take a 
l 
pound of loaf sug 


Bakep 


quarter poun ls, and a quarter 


ur well together, ther 
Grate the 


it l 


all together, and 


vgs 
ergs. 


add the well bea 


ice of ar one 


peel of one lemon, 
tablespoonful of flour Mix well 
» a still froth, and 
nts bef 


if ste we 


whip the whites of t! t 


Lit re baking 


mix them with the 


Pour the whole upon e ipples 


ver 


already prepared in g tin, and bake in a 


moderate oven unt 


oe eo 


PARTMENT. 


1 the 
ut suddenly this hope was 


she did not feel physically, 


of battle ravages of disease, 
h 


»amid the din 
to return to his ym e 


blasted, and at first 


mentally or morally strong enough to say to her 


crushed spirit— Not my will, but Thine, O Lord, 
be done.” 

So the anguish of her mind weakened all the 
powers of her system, causing pain, weakness, con 
gestions and inflammations in various organs, im 
peding their healthful action. 

Thus grief, when excessively indulged, suddenly 
and surely impairs health of body and mind. 


Patience, ation, faith, hope, and trust in 


Divine Providence are the surest restoratives or 


resign 





TOILET AND WORK 


NOTES ON THE FASHIONS. 
3 season 


shades 


\denly 
mind tha point 


, but more 
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trimmed with black lace leaves, or with an edging (so during the present spring and ensuing sum 
of | k Maltese lace laid flat, not fulled on, are also ) mer. 
fa 4 
COIFFURE ALEXANDRA. 
We have nothing new to record as to the shape ns , 
. : The hair is cut the front, and curled 
f nets; they are still high in front, and so : 
S the little curls beir need over frizettes, to giv 
w at the sides that the cap is scarcely visible ; ' 1) 
. the coiffure the sha in the illustrat 
t is wanting in breadth is ‘made up in . ’ : , 
. rhe rest of the ha 1 down the centre, tied 
r the height is still considerable. When . . 
on each side behind é ithen arranged } 
proportioned head-gear comes into vogue . 
as many curls a | #0 to do Si 
" snd fashion is not at hand to reconcile us, . 
" roses and leaves ar 1 2nd there amor t 
w we shall wonder that we were ever brought to 
ae the curls in front, and mental comb, with a 
year such top-heavy affairs. They have braved 
: flower on ea l e head dr | 
‘ ‘ amount of raillery without alteration 
n are their loudest decriers—they always COIFFURE MEDUSA 
‘ nphatically that “they are worn express!y Is rolled « ‘ iin the sty of 
irpose of preventing any body from seeing . the Coiffure Ra rent arranger ‘ 
any But, no matter, the raillery and the behind, It isd . s neck, and is 
which they have to endure, the tall he addition of ’ fulling gracel 
} bonnets are still as popular as ever, a m the should \ wers are 
i wuweht we see or hear, are likely to remain * arranged am 
-20e- --- 








ver AN Ry Mra. | New . Tue Na \\ ( 
es l i I ‘ 
Ll? 
! 3. J | ‘ vy \ 
fine story is issued as No, 227 of ilarpet ( 
cheap “ Library of Select Novel 
: Mr. Carlet pul a real serv 
FALLACTES An |} t f in publishing inged little volume, 
and Refuta is which contains " ybody wants to know, 
which hav . Ww und what nobod the incoherent m 
Junks D.D, LL.t New 3 . p ations hitherto e all other editions 
of the Tax Law, w " ply reprints of 
VW this wicked war commenced, Dr. Junkin \ laws as pa l { work is arrat i 
was President of Washington ‘ eg Lexington, in a tal ir t concise, and 
Va A man of clear intellect and a sound moral ,understood by I work comprises 
Bel he was not to be deceived by the political > alphabetical articles, lists of 
her s that were blinding so many weak or bad < | Assess Rates of I nse 
the South; and so, for ache to his> Daty, Legacy Du lax, ete., et vdded 
against treason, he was obliged to leave (to which is a ndium f Stamp 
and come North. His book is written, to> Duties. A 1 on every t 
t wn words, in order to “exhibit the ¢ connected w y ie fully and | 
issumptions and false reasor which 5 placed before the l nm] r of this 
Z the war) “‘so as to enable the cana 1< valuable litt I ’ 1 H. tlall f the 
to break away from the snares so wells Internal Rev ) Washington, who 
A to entangle him, to discover where the: merits our tha " vystematie and 
t s, and to recover his standing, if, indeed, 5 scientious mani e has performed his 
t it, or was likely to lose it, and fix him task 
r uovable upon the rock, an 1 thus toy ote 
a return to the ark of our safety—the Constitution ¢ q Every-Day P rown AND ( weary. By 
and Union,” t hor of 1 Cou y | 
l " W.S. @A 
A | Niaur’s Work A Nov By M { Ma 
New York: Ha réB . . 
Of books by thi wut W cannot have too 
No. 229 of “ Harper’s Library of Select Novels.” > many. They tou th nmon heart, and move 
Mrs. Gaskell always commands the interest of her it to healthy action. Good sense, and an elevating 
reader Christian philosophy, breathe from every page, 








NEW PU 





sum . . al kill 
They are not like ordinary | cs, to be read once, skill 
and then thrown asid You may take them wer 
ver and over N and in t very pag ha \ 
eur! were eo fresh and er ya st first you w i a \ 
to gir new interest and ¢ ) i that, w l 
t 1» touch of magic, revea hidd places in ¢t 
e, tied wr revives long 1 ex I 
é yourself of the ! lay P r You M 
s will find in it ger " ior 
I'wo } \ I 
w 1 ‘ 
i i \ 
é i I i 
Under the l “ in \ 
, F 
w le and f i i W 8 rt 
t ‘ 
Among mounta us 
polageii me passa f \ arc he 
¢ , 
truth, after +) nd zg 
rs are ‘ 
mounta re u ‘ 
and her boo) ! ial d 
i and | ‘ i I 
and m t | v “ hav 
read ant t iu H 
; 4 
a3 it i ’ 
and log il t | fra " 
of true and bea z e W 1 
‘ and what she w 
. and thoughtful peo; l y tru 
light, sl would } \ i 10m i leare! ‘ 
} 
language re 
we Inva y OF i 4 
eery ‘ 
i 
— 
\ 
know 1 
, d 
| + 
{ Mr. Kinglake, } t general reading 
pul as t aut [ ant i 
at t 
then has been ver . syed at 
it : 
f the ( nean War \ fw has 
rises | 
— just ma if ippea l x} n, W 
been high, will t i rhe | l 
; Saturday Review ys of It MY entirely 
add 
worthy of the i It will be re 
1 , 
with admira ’ l y | but those w 
will find in it the ju t ry f a history 
that will not d t u wn misdeed 4 
t | 
great and imm add I been made t 
, . I 
historical litera | und The Athena 
“ ‘ 
thus speaks { the W ry “Tt stands t 
Crimean War in the I nas Sir W 
{ his ss . 
Napier’s ‘ History’ to t P ilar War, H 
shown himself « to take rank am 
( 
historians of wa ! We are 
y y } , T 
ften the case, | lw smoke, da 1 
flashing sabre l ned by the roar of art ' 
Sf A . i 
lery. Everything, t 1 spiritedly dey 
lrawn with clear and precision. Each n l 
ve too ment is duly exp! 1, it t pointed out, and < ha 
move its progress followed. The manner in which o1 ft 
vating manoeuvre bore on another also shown, We nd er 


have here a series of brilliant panoramas, yet the 
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EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


‘*GOOD-BYE.” dear reader, we ar¢ here—we know what tl 
It ie a “dear old word,” as the old song hath it,, means—we have all had whisper it over dea 
and it isa chord upon which many tunes are) faces growing white and still, all watching, a 
played—tunes full of gladness, exultation, joy— care, all love, all at el | here, concentrate 
tunes full of anguish, and parting, and heart-break. > in one impotent, agonized good-bye; nothing mor 
“Good-Bye;” how often we say it light of heart‘ for love to reach out—nothing more for service t 
and of lip, secure in the belief of the m¢ eting that perform; on that great, bitter salt wave rode out 
lies only a little way off, up the hours or the days;‘ your beloved, and rod t, too, your good-by 
and so we leave it, our heart’s gift of blessing and > and perhaps in that hour your faith could only 


good-cheer until we come back again, 
“ Good-bye.” Sometimes it has a meaning and 
purpose widely different from the first one. There 


are “ good-byes to evil, to persons, 











and places, and experiences in which there is no°/ast word must \ way up the futur 
note of sadness, only a sigh of intense relief.Sit lies. To th » to the old familiar 
What comfort and what repose there is in parting ¢ Places, to the } to the gracious ski 
from persons who have tried and wounded us, or of to all that is fa : and to be desired ii 
malice aforethought have wronged and harrowed 2 the world, we must ha o alittle while but on 
u what a new thrill of freedom mingles with the ( sign, but one n t l-bye. 
faint, sick shudder with which one says “ good Dear reader, 1 t t good-bye be not t 
by to such folk. us one of pain a May peace nd glad 
Dear reader, such a farewe'l would seem almost) ness enter into i M be to all wrong, and 
like a curse going out after one, though this, after 81m, and sorrow an rfeet 
ail, might be the farthest from the heart that) 4!! pettiness s, and ing, toa 
uttered it. defeat of right, t things that make lif 
Chere are the merely conventional good-byes, \ for the gladdest i uvest of us, a sad and 
which are better than nothing, certainly, yet do? Setious thing, n an eternal good-by« 
not a And s0 may we g 1 that country where this 
“Every morning with ‘g i-dav word is an unk \ or if it be ever spoker 
Make each day good it is spoken j partings are only for 
And which mean somewhat less to the sincere and glad service, and CAO COLTERD Peepers Or 
loving heart than the greeting of some little spring, happy meeting, w ' udow of regret or pair 
w 1 tosses out its white glittering fleece of waters ever makes its w he £ l-bye of those wh 
by the roadside, or the first sunbeam, whose golden 5 2° ®! home w , ' ws em 
finger on the eyelids wakes one from slumber 
Then, there are the cold, soulless good-byes, JUNE. 
that are like the he ivy shutting of doors, which Fairest th f the year, she comes 
from lips which have no largess of heart,\ again, no ¥ | er face, no taint on her 
who send after the words no blessing, or cheer—oh, ? bloom, no s n glance or step; as 
reader! let us see that our ¢g i-by mea ym young and f nds ' the six 
what of kindness and good-will to those after > thousand of t first one that ever 
whom they are sent. walked the « ity and graciousnes 
I n, there is the good bye of long parting > Oh, June that 1 t June, with thy birds 
jrawn betwixt sobs, with tight clasped hands, and‘ and blossor been shaken up int 
king out hungry behind their tears for one > many stra t 1 didst walk among us 
more glimpse of the beloved face; and these are © quicken the t s—smile on ther 
the partings which take somewhat out of life; ) with thy f thou canst do for tl 
these are those, when the last signal is given and. dead! 
the time comes to separate, whose lives having But thou « t ,& messenger of G 
been bound up together, are to go far apart to find . to the living, t H as not failed, nor H 
their homes in different places and climes; to power faltered; t the wind and rain, out 
iwell asunder, it must be, for years, it may be for- of the cold and Li n summon the Jun 
These are the good-byes that strike down < and so, to that | rere rection of life immorta 
the quick of the soul—these have in them , to that eter: J e and beauty, shall 
ewhat of the bitterness of death. summon from t who have died in 


’ 


Then, there is that other g yl-bye! Ah, reader, < the Lord. Vv. F. T. 
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We find in the g lad ! ’ 

tion of the new t ve ¢ it, instead 

writ r ol s Ww ! 

“Such of rr ive lately pa i . , 
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' ba und ’ | 

edilic bet we " a h stre« P " 
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ofhce j y 1 
corner oO i ‘ r : rh Ww 
house, fa thr red u 
consists I t 1s fine ba 
The apy r n y is as , 
In the basen ure : c of 
DoOKS and heavy f fi < 
xtensive _ 
diage I s i L 
medical, ed t t 2. % 
ttres and n a. < 
devoted t ‘ » Reeve 
warer na ! 
“The grou i 
fifty-six f \ to | 
reet ty 
it ] t str is | 
the shane ar | bi 
x st ® and ] : ‘ 
completed, I I 
} f t n ' I tl i 
{ tained ¢t tir wor 
“The first fl ry 4 i s ‘ 
over sixteen feet I , with fine a yr 
and ventilation, and forms a sa 1 two | 
and fifteen feet | g | forty feet wide Che w 
ot ground and t tion is $350,000. Nor 
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now issuing simultaneously with their publication Sand it would be an absurdity, for in point of edu 
nburgh and London, those very valuable ? cation and refinement, as a general thing, they are 


Pied ‘ . uite equal and some of them su ior to their 
works, each unsurpassed in its line, Chambers’s ¢ 4"! jual a I perior wo ta 
‘ ici 4 a a i employers. Some of your readers may smile at 
I peedia ar hambers’s book of Days. hi +. 8 , : 
: pedia and Chamber shin ae *. this, but it is nevertheless true. A man fails in 
LEeMiCe an a — business at the East, and removes with his family 
DOMESTICS AT THE WEST. hee “ : 
7 ! Per ef daughters are w 
1t * Marion,” pub- 





tter of our correspond 
i in the March n 


vine, touching the rel 





educated. They wish to support themselves, ir 
vr of the Home Maga- > stead of being a burden to their parents, who it 





may be are broken down in health as well as fortune 
Nhey cannot all teach, for there are already more 
teachers here than can find employment; (besides 
} 


many well educated women are 


emy rs, in [llinoi 


fcommunica 





arply the wri 


























qualifications necessary for a teac » 

se we published last in [iliaois, where the peoy with a few ex t 
from ( lampaigne Co., Illinois, believe with Mrs. Osg . at ‘a// labor is nob! 
‘Having seen rather an elaborate account of and holy,’ and that and ignorance only 
‘things in the West,’ m the pen of a lady in? degrade. They will not caste’ by biring out 
Car unty, in this State, in your March num-¢and they hire o ; gly, to sew or to d 
I beg as a favor to be allowed, also, to say a¢ housework, as best suits them. Their father’s 
-ds on the same subject: I do not wish to § transition from wealth to poverty bas not affected 
y. that the lady from Carroll county is wrong, > their intelligence or their moral character—why 
shtly mistaken, as regards tl hole West, Should they not move in the best society, and 
or ¢ the whole State. I also have lived in ¢ marry or refuse to ma the sons of their employers, 
T} s the past seven years. I have lived in 8S they may think best I should like to: the 
f Pennsylvania, New York and Maryland, and§ Mrs. Lowes of the East ‘transferred to our 
wn truthfully say that I find society here, not) prairies’ for a season. That they would be under 
as rly different from society in those States, >the necessity of doing their own housework very 
I have fuund many families here who live just as ¢ frequent I am quite certain, as no American gir! 

t, dress as elegantly, and fare as mp and two-thirds of those who work out here a 

tuously, have as good servants, who are not afraid American girls) would accept the position she would 
to } illed such, who do not eat at the fret table, be obliged to occupy t * households. They 
n the best carriage. There are times when > Would be forced to d 1 altogether upon the few 
we ane lized to do our work in the absence of a< Dutch and Irish girls here, who might not always 

rood before another can be obtained, and are \ prove “a very present | in time of trouble.’” 


there many housekeepers, East or West, who do not 

have to do the same? [ think not; and in the seven 

f my housekeeping here, 7 have vot had to 
] 


We hope our fair friends in Illinois will not take 





this matter very seriously toheart. No doubtthey are 








\ } ’ sntirely capable lreguia ¢ things apper ining 
n washing; as the lady from Carroll ¢ ¢Mtirely cay 4 g all things appertaining 

ly attests—I am inclined to believe it is in ( to their domestic institutions on a basis satisfactory 
West, as in some parts of the East, where such 5 to their sense of right. The question of “ servants,” 


a state of society exists, (as the lady from Carroll 
represents,) more the fault of the mistress than the 

Is it not a lamentable fact that so few ladies . ; ; 
are capable of managing servants! Methinks, <!ocation. In the West, as may readily be seen from 


or “helps,” or “domestics,” as taste or custom gives 


the appellation, is not without its perplexities in any 


wer r housekeepers throughout the land, de- > the letters of our corresponder 





s, these perplexities 





1 to make a stand, and treat their servants > are greater than at the East, for causes quite appar- 








in a pri dent, gentle, but firm manner, much trouble < ent in these letters. The writers look at socic ty from 

and mapy heart-aches would be saved; nay, is it< ,. ‘ : : ; " 
. : . ho ¢ different stand-points, and each gives something of 

ng the poor girl, who has never had the ‘ : 

time, opportunity, nor perhaps the talent, to fit her > &? ral application to conditions of things th 

for an associate with one of cultivated mind, a>are local, exceptional and transitionary. Al! 

pos » injustice? Can it be pleasant for her, or society has in it an element of self-adjustment that 
, 


could it be really her friend, who would seek to 
bring her into a class where she would often hear 
some one whisper, ‘There is Mrs. ——’'s hired sige 4 
girl. Could the gold be bright enough, or the results which are not satisfactory to every portion of 
trappings rich enough to cover such discomfort? 


works spontaneously, and establishes certain rela 


lations of one part to another, bringing out definite 





the social body, and never can be, wh 
methinks not. No, no; let me assure you, in this © human mind pride, s 
part of our great State, at least, there are many 
4 ; 

l 


ile in the 





hness and love of dominion 
rule, as at present. 








dies who can appreciate Goon society, the Lady’s 
Book, and Arthur’s Home Magazine; and be it 
East or West, I never sawa hired girl who was 7a¥- Mr. George Gilliard has made large ad- 


sent for in the best carriage, seated at the head of , ditions to his extensive list of elegant Cartes de 
the first ta’ le, and indulged in close companion- ,; 
ship with her mistress, but would at the end of the 

ond or third week, tell her mistress to wash her . 4 <a sates 
ywn dishes, for she was going home.” are charming. Those who order of him may de- 
pend on being promptly furnished. He is also 


Visite for Albums. The set of Shakspeare women, 
’ : 


advertised in last number of the Home Magazine, 








Viewing things from rather a different stand-point, * “ ‘ : 
a lady in Kendall county, Illinois, thus writes :— supplying parlor pictures for framing, of various 
“The working women of Illinois do object to being $ §!”°8 and prices, photographed in the best style of 
led servants, and they du object to being ex-? the art, on albumenized paper, from splendid and 
cluded from the tables of those who employ them, § costly engravings, Send for his catalogue. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 
For 1863! 


GREAT LITERARY AND PICTORIAL YEAR! 


The , of Godey’s Lady’s Book, thankful to that public which has enabled him to 7 
guzine for the last thirty-three years of a larger circulation than any in America, has made an 
nt a: the most popular authoress in this country, 


MARION HARLAND, 
Authoress of “‘Atone,” ‘‘ Hippen Para,” ‘ Moss Sipe,’ ‘* Nemesis,” and “ Mrrraxt 
) will furnish a story for every number of the Lady’s Book for 18 This alone wil! “ae the] 


k, in a literary point of view, far ahead of any other magazir Marion Harland » a f 
lication. Our other favorite writers will all continue to furnish art s throug tt year. 


THE a B S ry 
Lady’s Magazine in the World, and the Cheapest! 


2+ 
THE LITERATURE 
if that kind that can be read aloud in ¢ amily « l the clergy in immense numbers are 


l 


scribers for the Book. 





THE MUSIC 
ll original, and would cost 25 cents (the price of the Book) in the music stores; but most of it is 
righted, and cannot be obtained except in “G ‘ 
OUR whe pay y E SGRAVINGS. 
All efforts to rival us in this have ceased, » we now i n this department, giving, as we 





















,many more and infinitely better engravings th un are published in any other work. 
FODEY 
IMMENSE DOUBL E SHEE v FASHION oy ATES 
taining fi ym five fo # ‘/ nel’ ed pie pazines qive onty fr 


Far Ahead of any F ashior as im E urope or Ame rie a. 
Godey’s is the only w a in the world that gives these immense plates, and ey are sucu as to have 
ited the wonder of publishers and the public. The publication of these plates cost 
$10,000 MORE 
in Fashion plates of the old style, and nothing but our wonderfully large circulation enables us 





e them. Other marazines cannot afford it. We never spare money when the ben i 
These fashions may be relied on. Dresses may be made after them, and the not & ~t 
rself fo ridicule, as would be the case if she visited the larg ies dressed after the style of the plates 
ven in some of our so-called fashion magazines 
OUR WOOD ENGR roel INGS, 
iwhich we give twice or three times as many as any othe uzine, are often mistaken for steel 


»y are so far superior to any ot 
IMITATIONS. 

Beware of them. Remember that the Lady's Book is the original publication and the cheapest. If 
1 take Godey, you want no other magazine. 

Everything that is useful or ornamental in a house can be found in G 

DRAWING LE SSONS. 

No other magazine gives them, and we have given er several large volumes. 

OUR RECEIPTS 

» such as can be found nowhere else. Cooking in all its variety-—Confectionerr—the Nursery—the 
let-—the Laundry—the Kitchen. Receipts upon all subjects are to be found in the pages of t! 
ly’s Book. We originally started this department, and have peculiar facilities for making it most 
rfect, This department alore is worth the price of the Book. 

LADIES’ WORK TABLE. 

This department comprises engravings and descriptions of every article that a la ly wears. 
MODEL COTTAGES. 

No other magazine has this department. 


TERMS, CASH ~~ ADV ANCE. 


One copy one vear, $3. Two copies one year, $5. T pies one year, $6. Four copies one ye 
Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person ser ding the cl 





Richt copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sen 
Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the : 
And the on/y magazine that can be introduced into the above clubs in place of the Lady’s Book 
rthur’s Home Magazine. 





SPECIAL CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES 
Godey’s Lady's Book and Arthur’s Home Mag»zine both one rear for $3.50. 
Godey's Lady's Book and Harner’s Magazine both one year, $4.50 
Godev, Harper and Arthur, will all three be sent one year, on receipt of $6 00 
Treasury Notes and Notes of all solvent bauks taken at par. Be careful and pay the postag 


ter. 
Address L. A. GODEY, 


oon : iy 
P48 Mhestnut Street, Phila fe/phia, Pa, 





